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evo | truly observes, ‘‘ For a 


THE BISHOP OF LINUOLN’S OVERTURE 
TO WESLEYAN METHODISTS. 
Dr. WorpswortH, the Bishop of Lincoln, 


has issued certain proposals, to which he has 
given the designation, Jrenicum Wesleyanum, 


‘ proceeded tentatively in this 
matter. He has consulted a meeting oon- 
sisting of members of the Methodist body, who 
discussed with him the bases upon which such 
a union might, be possible, and it is not alto- 
gether outaide the range of things that may be 
that the bishop's proposals will, in some form 
or other, be submitted to the Conference. We 
are indebted to the Watchman for a clear, con- 
cise, and spirited tation of the view 
likely to be taken by Wesleyans of intel- 
ligence and authority of the project elaborated 
by Dr. Wordsworth. 

There is something curious in the putting 
forth by the Bishop of Lincoln of the new 
Irenicum. He is not the man from whom one 
would be led to expect such a proqeeding, nor 
would one be disposed to imagine that the 
spirit exhibited by the Right Rev. Prelate 
towards the Methodists would be likely to 
condiliate their good wishes in relation to the 
echeme he has proposed. As the writer of the 
artidle in the Watchman very pertinently ro- 
marks, Nothing but mischief can ensue upon 
the attempt to promote or gain union for which 
there is not a basis of mutual affection and 
esteem.” It cannot be said, on behalf of the 
Church of Eogland, that the theological lean- 
ings or the personal conduct of the bishop 
who, in the present invtance, presents himself 
in the light of a peacemaker, are adapted to 
commend themselves to the Methodists, of his 
own diocese at least. It will be remembered 
that he was the prelate who stood by the Vicar 
of Owston Ferry in his refusal to sanction the 
inscription on the tombstone of his daughter 
of the prefix Reverend to the name 
of Mr. Keet, the Methodist minister 
of that place. It was he who published 
a pastoral, iu which he endeavoured to demon- 
strate that the Wesleyans of the present day 
have departed from the principles laid down by 
their founder. And it is he whose authority 
is largely exercised within his diocese in 


1 
711 | Lincoln’s proposals 


. | of the small benefices in 


steadily supporting Ohurch. of England services 
of all degrees of Ritualism and almost Roman- 
ism in their significance. As the Watchman 
| . and more the 
Lincolnshire Metho liste Bave undergone every 


700 | variety of treatment. from the Hetablished 
ror | Church. They have been mobbed; they have 
rug deen ridiculed as enthusiasts; denounced and 


threatened as schismatie; passed by in silent 


- contempt; refused as tenants, or ejected from 


their farms; and now, at the end of this period, 
after being alternately lectured and insulted, 
they are invited to enter into close and amicable 
relations with the Church of England. Could 
any reasonable man hope for success under 
such ciroumstances ° ” 

But what, after all, are the Bishop ot 
may be inferred 
from the questions which, alleged, he con- 
templates offering to the Conference. The 
first is, whether that body would consent to its 
preachers, or any of them who might be 80 die- 
posed, taking orders and in the Church 
of England, and still oon in ite fellowship. 
The reply suggested by our contemporary is 
„No“; for it is impossible, unless the Con- 
ference consents to merge the Methodist system 
in that of the E:tablished Church, which 
would not be union, but simply suicide. For 
example, ‘‘Suppose the superintendent of the 
Linoolu Circuit took orders, and obteined one 
@.city. Would he 
be governed by the bishop or the district 
meeting? Preach at church or chapel, or both 
in tara? Preside in the yestry and in the 
quarterly meeting, or at which? Remove at 
the end of three years, or remain The Con- 
ference could not liberate him from his duties 
as a Methodist superintendent, because he had 
accepted other duties in addition.“ 

The net question is, Whether, on the sup- 

i were licensed 


coln his chaplains would all have to pass 
through the Linooln District Meeting before 
they could statedly oceupy the Methodist 
chapels in Lincoln, and eo of every other 
diocese, 

The last of the bishop's questions is to the 
following purport :—Would the Conference be 
willing that in parishes where the chapels are 
only licensed for preaching, prayer, and praise, 
Methodists should resort te their parish churches 
for Holy Communion? The reply given is to the 
effect that individual Methodists are not pre- 
vented from doing so at present, and some of 
them actually avail themselves of the liberty, 
but the Conference, if requested to exhort 
Wesleyan Methodists to go to parish cburches 
to receive the Lord's Supper, would probably 
ask what guarantee could be given them that 
there should be no processions, vestments, lights, 
incense, or adoration of the elements in the 
churches to which, on the recommendation of 
the Oonference, Wesleyans would be ex- 
pected to repair. Or what security is likely 


to be offered that there shall be no re- 
baptism, auricular confession, insisted on as 
preparatory to Communion. On the whole, the 
Watchman ¢oncludes that these suggestions of 
the bishop are about a century. too late. In 
1776 they might have beeu serviceable. To-day 


they are an anachronism.” . 

It forcibly strikes us that liberality of 
Dr. Wordeworth in theso is entirely 
one-sided. He asks concessions. What con- 


ceesions does he make in return’ To a certain 
extent, ministers of the Methodist body would 
receive recognition by the Established Church 
without the necessity of applying for Holy 
Orders, Bat, in point of fact, they would have 
to put themselves under Episcopal jurisdic- 
tion. They are ocoaxingly invited to take 
upon themselves a yoke which, in these 
days of expanding religious freedom, they 
are not likely to desire. That they 
would be more useful than they are, could 
such an arrangement be brought about, is ex- 
tremely problematical to us, and would very 
likely appear so tothem. Such propositions 
originate in no tender regard for the interests 
of Wesleyanism, but rather in rapidly multi- 
plying fears of the permanence o” ‘he Establish- 
ment. The scheme, of course, is worth nothing 
as it stands. It has no authority at its 
back. It isa mere illustration of the straits 
into which High Churchmen find themselves 
driven. Fancy Ritualism and Methodism 
coming together, aad kissing each other 


THE LAST DROP OF SWEETNESS AND 
LIGHT, 


In an address delivered some little time ago 
at Sion College, Mr. Matthew Arnold informed 
the clergy, and through them the Britieh public 
generally, of his final decision on the Burials 
Bill. In his acknowledged position as arbiter 
of public manners and oulture, he ruled that 
the bill was conceived in very bad taste, and 
was therefore inadmissible. With the air of a 
supreme jadge conscious of vast responsibility, 
but also confident in his power of sustaining it 
to the satisfaction of an admiring world, he 
decreed that Parliament must not pass any 
such bill. On the other hand, with the sweet 
reasonableness always characteristic of his 
decisions, he ruled that the clergy must forego 
their right to refuse Christian burial to unbap- 
tized persons, and he added tbat if this were 
done, and if the option of a silent service, or of 
a shortened service,” were also given, it would 
be unnecessary to trouble him any more upon 
the subject. The world would therefore excuse 
him if he declined to hear any more on the 
matter, and, after the manner of Gallio, drove 
the appellants from his judgment seat. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Matthew Arnold has not, 
it seems, been allowed to enjoy, undisturbed, 
his well-earned repose. He has been asked 
how the concession he allowed could be thought 
sufficient, when it has not the least relation to 
the public grievance alleged. If such a ques- 
tion had been asked by the dissidenco of 
dissent it would not have troubled him. 
But it has actually been pressed by some who 
dwell in the same serene atmosphere of in- 
difference to conscientious scruples which he 
himself inhabits. ‘*I am asked this,” he says, 
by those who approach the question, just as 
I approach it myself, in a spirit perfectly disin- 
terested; who have no political ovject to serve 
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by answering it in a way 
Dissenters.” 


ised.” But, if we might presume 
hs Bees injustice to the Dissenters in 
them for a moment to doubt that he 
at heart. Nothing of the kind. 

His sorrow at seein 


g fine fi 
thrown away is —— 
e emotion is all the grea 
gratification and pride we feel that the fine 
qualities” of Dissenters should be sed 
by so high an authority. We are as coply 
touched as if Mr. Turveydrop had gracefully 
cast a pathetic glance on a handsome son of our 
own in a business house, and had lamented 
that so fine a form should be diverted from 
dancing and deportment, to be thrown 


sent as I 
to say 80, 
su 
has their good 


away on the ities of commerce. 

Yet the ternal heart might be com- 

forted by the reflection that the i ing 
mi 


ned young 
t to another, 


„because it was not lounging in Hyde 
exhibit the triumphs of sartorian art. 


: —7 — which, to our obtuse- 
en, appear to elucidation ; and we greatly 
fear that the oracle has not sufficiently esti- 
mated the intellectual darkness of ‘‘ the common 
Englishman,” who “falls with great ease into 
ity.” We are told for instance that 
lace, and 

uld be 


Arnold is of opinion 
matter of funereal ceremony is one in 
Acts of Parliament may and must inter- 


ven in words we have 
conducted in a parish 
„done ina 


and there. Indeed, the clergy 
that there are so many that we 
nen 


that a ceme 
rovided out of the rates by authority of the 
M law is a public place. 


Do they, or do the 

not,“ bear with them a public — To 
show our anxious desire to profit by the last 
ves ” of our mentor, * will take both alter - 
natives in succession. o will first su it 
granted that such funerals do bear with them 
a public character.” In that case Mr, Arnold 


must in consistency advocate a little Act 
of Uniformity for the special r 4 oe 
cemeteries, im the use of a i 

+ os portion, with the 
jon of silence if that be 


refused. But why does the ‘‘ last word con- 


service in the 
charitable 


tain no such ion? Surely not because 
it was or there is no man 80 
chi y persistent in making hopeless 


ions as Mr. Matthew Arnold. Can it 
bly have been because no illustrations of 
e abuse of freedom could be adduced to justify 
the ion? But surely instances could be 
in which funeral services have been con- 
ducted with an entire absence of the letter h,“ 
or even with its indecent obtrusion in improper 
places. If necessary. incalculable surprises 
in grammar might be Pes by the dozen ; 
and where the national speech is concerned, 
Parliament would, we frankly admit, be quite 
as well qualified to intervene as it is in matters 
of religion. But, perhaps, we may be told that 
the poor ceremonials of dissenting sorrow can- 
not y bear with them a public cha- 
racter even if performed in a public place. 
In that case, however, a new source of per- 
plexity arises. For if they have no public 
character, they can bring no discredit on the 
nation, even though allowed in the parish 
graveyard. 
But Mr. Arnold tells us that the moment a 
place has a publicand national character there 
em the requirement ofa public form for use 
there.“ We have always been under the impres- 
sion that the King's highway has a public 
and national character“. What is the public 
form” required for use there? It would per- 
haps be too much to ask the great master of 
moral and intellectual deportment to act as 
national dancing and drill master. Otherwise, 
he might do service by prescribing the 
sort of step to ised on the public streets. 
That there are limits to individual caprice in 
such places is, of course, admitted. o one 
wo be allowed to run a mile there, arrayed 
solely in a cocked hat and gaiters. Auyone, 
* ied it, would be held to ‘‘ bear with him 
enough of public character to necessitate 
the imposition of a “‘ public form in the shape 
of some additions to his clothing, specially a 
strait-waistcoat. Svumehow public decency and 
order manage to themselves. And we 
have been told that such is the case also where 
all national graveyards are freely open to the 
nation. Altogether, there are some perplexities 
in this “last word,” which lead us to regret 
that henceforward the oracle is dumb. 


THE LIBERATION MOVEMENT, 
MR. GORDON’S MEETINGS, 
Al the lecturing campaign is general! 
—— during the summer months, Mr. Gordon 
has found some work to do. He has recently 


lectured at Boston Spa, Wetherby, and Kirkby- 
Moorside, and has a set debate of two nights 


in the air, with Dr. Lee, the vicar of Esh, at 
Esh iery, Durham. Dr. Lee was to have met 
Mr. Gordon at Darlington, but the meeting is 
now r Durham, after which Mr. Gordon 


returns to Beh. Last week Mr. Gordon, supported 
by Mr. Andrew, addressed large and sym tic 
audiences in the open air at Tadcaster and Clifford. 
The response was quite surprising, Mr. Lummis 
also has lectured at Wrangle, Mr. W. Banks 
presiding. There was a large and enthusiastic 
audience, 


Our Summer Campaicn.—Now that people 
cannot be got to attend public mectings of any kind 
in the towns, attention is being directed to country 
places, where meetings, being less plentiful than 
will draw audiences larger than can be 
the dark — of winter. And open- 

only in <4 * 1 
the 
have been tif 0 eth ewe of 
i ve v ifying, bot 
their orderliness — | of the strong interest in the 
disestablishment question on the part of the rural 
population which they have unquestionably dis- 
payee, In addition to meetings, the system of 
distribution in the villages, and of placard 
— at the watering places, which was adopted 
summer with great sucocss, will be again 
employed. It then embraced twenty-four 
counties, and we hope that counties which were 
then more or less neglected will receive due atten- 
tion now. For that purpose we beg that we ma 
receive from our friends, who are well uain 
with the country districts, the names of suitable 
persons who are likely to act as tract distributors, 
whether as paid ts or as volunteers. This isa 
kind of work which can be done by those who may 
be unable to aid the good work in any other way.— 
Liberator. 

Mops or Errectinoe DIsgstaBLisHMENT. —Several 
news rs have published statements to the effect 
that society has prepared a bill for Disestablish- 
ing the Church of England, and that it will shortly 
be made public, with a view to its introduction 
next session. They are fictions founded upon fact. 


a —7—. y= ittee J., 2 
ave not pro such a measure, whic 
is the work of a Cabinet 4 

not of the 
some 


set and of its draftsmen, and 
They are, however, considering 
u the subject, which 
ic attention to the 


iety. . 
ons bes 
useful in 


blie opinion 
— which have to be resolved in connection 
with disendowment. More definite information 
than this we are unable to give at the present time, 
and the society's friends, at least, will be quite 
content to allow the Executive Committee to judge 
not only v hat is best to be done, but when it is 
best to do it. —Liberator. [We believe that the 
further consideration of the subject stands over till 
the autumn. | : 

The National Church of this month, in an article 
on the Present Position of Church Tefence, 
beseeches more support for the Church Defence 
movement. It says:—‘‘The time has come for 
placing before all classes of Englishmen plainly 
and fully the true history of the Church, the great 
work she has in all ages done for the nation, and 
the magnificent future that is before her if her 
children are faithful and true to themselves in this 
- of her trial. We are glad beg that the 

i are beginning to speak out in the matter. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishops of 
Winchester — ——— —＋ Bristol, ns A a 
speeches on Monday, u the necessity o ing 
before the people the whole truth — 5 the 
Church's work and history.“ 

In a review of a recently published Church pam- 
phlet, the same journal says of the author :—‘' We 
cannot agree with him in thinking the Liberation 
Society ‘an incompetent knot of agitators’ : they 
have all the wisdom of the serpent.’ 


Tun Perse School at CamBripcr. — The 

vernors of the Perse School, at Cambridge, sat 
for nearly three hours on Friday, chiefly to discuss 
the vircumstances-arising out of the dismissal of 
Mr. F.C. Maxwell by the headmaster, Mr. Allen. 
It was proposed that the headmaster be dismisse«|. 
To this an amendment was moved and carried, by 
nine votes to three, that the matter having been fully 
discussed before a full board, and Mr. Maxwell's 
appeal heard, the question could not be reopened. 
Another resolution was in answer to a me- 
morial numerously signed by persons in Cambridge, 
to the effect that the governors are jealous of the 
liberties of Nonconformists, and would mark their 
disapproval of any deviation from the scheme by 
which the school is governed with respect to Non- 
conformists. 

Reticious Teacninc IN Roman CATHOLIC 
Scnoots.—On Saturday a deputation of Church- 
men and Dissenters had an interview with the 
Dake of Richmond and Gordon with reference to 
the school-books used in the Roman Catholic 
schools during the time fixed for secular teaching. 
The deputation emanated from a meeting of 
Churchmen and Dissenters held some time ago, 
when a memorial was drawn up for presentation to 
the Lord President of the Council. The deputa- 
tion was introduced by Sir T. Chambers, QC, 
M. P., and was scoompanied by the Hon. A. Kia- 
naird, MP. The deputation pointed ont that 
mixed with the secular teaching in Roman Catholic 
schools there was also religious instruction, with 
the commendation of the — — — cere- 
monies, pilgrimages, worship o oa, an ro- 
ciation of Protestanism. They contended thet as 
the Protestants were bound by law to abstain 


taught by the various orders of the Roman Catholic 
Church, in contempt of this general rule. They 
pressed that the Catholics should be re- 
quired to abstain from the breach of the law, and 
yield the obedience which was rendered by all 
other denominations. The Rev. Dr. Rule, late! 
chaplain to the army, produced the books to which 
references were — 92 and the Rev. Mr. Beaman, 
Independent minister, and Mr. Baxter addressed 
his grace. The Duke of Richmond and Gordon, in 
reply, said that the books to which they had re- 
ferred should be looked into, and their complaints 
considered. The deputation then withdrew. 

How tHe State-Cuurce Wonks IN our VI. 
LAGES.—A corres ent of the Anglish Labourer, 
who signs, „W. Smart,” relates the following :— 
At Hillesden, near Buckingham, is a National 
day school, attended by upwards of thirty children, 
sixteen of whom are scholars in a Nonconformist 
Sunday school at Gaweott, another village about 
two miles distant. Thechildron at this day school, 
by their attendance, earn a Government grant, 
which, with the children's pence, nearly covers the 
expenditure; and to encour the children to 
attend so that this grant may be earned, a tea and 
treat were promised the scholars. On Thursday, 
June 29, this tea was announced to take place on 
the following afternoon, and those children present 
who went to the Gawcott school on the dow 
were told to hold up their hands, They were then 
informed that they would not get any part of the 
tea or og ny and that the eer | 4 — 
whip or going to a ‘chapel’ sch hey 
wore tether . — to attend on the Friday alter - 
noon to see the favoured ones feast, and told ff 
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they did not come they would be severely caned on 
the following Monday. Most of the children, 
— the threatened punishment, did attend on 
the Friday, and after seeing the other children 
have their meal, were sent empty away. Seven- 
teen were fed, sixteen sent away, so that nearly 
half the grant was earned by the Nonconformists, 
and this grant was given on the condition ‘ that no 
child shall férfeit any of the benefits of the school 
because of attendance or non-attendance at any 
school or place of worship on the Sunday.’ This 
spiteful act was committed by the orders of the 
rector of the parish, Rubert Holt—and it is to such 


supporters of ‘sweetress and light’ Lord Sandon's 
ucation Bill would give extended powers.” The 
followin 


notice, dated June, 1876, was —— 
exhibited in a Bedfordshire village: — The chure 

has been so thinly attended of late that ia future 
all Salford ‘both men and women,’ are 
informed that i do not go to church on the 
Sanday their clothing-cluab money will be refused 
on the Monday. Likewise all charities, consisting 
of coals, bread, soups, and Christmas gifts, will be 
refused to all who do not attend the church.” On 
a previous vccasion the same spirited lady who 


pene he Som aoe See 
ohu roh - goers a few poles of It appears 
the vicar does not countenance these proceedings. 


Tue Score Tompstone Case.—A few days ago 
we reported the ings of an ioflaential Scotch 
deputation which waited upon the Chief Commis- 
sioner of Works, for the purpose of remonstrating 
with bim on bis refusal to permit a certain inscrip- 
tion to be inscribed on a tablet which is destined to 
perpetuate the memory of Dr. Thomas Gillespie in 
the Abbey Church of Dunfermline. Owing to de- 
partmental arrangements, which we suppose are 
peculiar to this country, Lord Henry Lennox is in- 
vested with the responsibility of determining what 
epitaphbs shall or sha!l not be recorded witbin the 

recincts of the venerable edifice in question ; and 
in the interest, as he alleged, of Christian charity, 
he put his veto on the pro inscription. Now, 
that ioscription simply on recerd the per- 
fectly notorious bistorical fact that Dr. Gillespie, 
who was ordained by Dr. Doddridge, and who became 
the founder of the Relief Church, was ‘‘ deposed 
by the General Assembly for refusing to take part 
in the forced settlement of a minister at Inver- 
keithing in1752.” Lord Heory Lennox’s eccesiasticsl 
susceptibilities, as well as those of certain members 
of the Church of Scotland, were wounded by this 
blunt statemeot of a not very creditable episode iu 
the history of the Kirk ; and he proposed to compro- 
mise the matter by endeavouring to induce the 
local Presbytery to consent to substitute ‘‘ seceded ” 
or separated for the obnoxious word ‘‘ deposed.” 
This the Presbytery declined to do, as well they 


might, seeing that Dr. Gillespie neither seceded nor 


separated from the Church of Scotland, but was 
actually deposed by the General Assembly for obey- 
ing the dictates of conscience. The deputation, 
however, has indaced the Chief Commissioner to 
ider his decision, we are glad to say, witha 
satisfactory result. Lord He ry Lennox has 
addressed a letter to the Rev. Dr. Hutton, the 
leading member of the ut tion, in which he 
explains that his original obje tion to the inscrip- 
tion arose from an earnest desire that the strife 
which had so unfortunately dis racted the Church 
in those days should not be perpetuated.” He 
adds, that af er carefully weighing the arguments of 
the deputation, and consulting distinguished autho- 
rities in the Church of Scotland, he is of opinion 
Set * * will best — 1 · e the with - 
ra wal of his opposition to the pro nacription. 
We think so too. Dr. Gillespie was de 4 
by an act of the General Assembly, and it is 
ridiculous to suppose that the simple record of an 
event which occurred 125 years ago can violate any 
principle of charity, or give reasonable cause of 
offence to any living man.— Daily News, 


Seligions and Benominational Rebs, 


CHRIST CHURCH, WESTMINSTER ROAD. 


The services in connection with this new place 
of worship were contioued on Thursday, when the 
Rev. 8. Minton, M. A., preached at noon, and the 
Rev. R. Balgarnie ia the evening. We yive the 
conclusion of the address of Mr. Minton, whose 
name will be remembered as that of a clergyman 
who no longer belongs to the Establishment, but 1s 
not associated with any particular communion : — 

Having had the privilege of occupying your pastor's 
pulpit, I will not detain you by making any protesta- 
tions of my ever deepening sense of the vital impor. 
tance of Christian union, or of my high esteem for the 
honoured servant of God, who has invited me here to- 
day, I will only congratulate him and you aud the Free 
Churches of this land—whose welfare and progress 
every one must see to be so essential to liberiy of 
thought and liberty of action amongst us—upon the 
magnificent err! which you are nov consecrating 
to the service of . Itcontains all that architecture 
can do to elevate and ennoble without anything to dis- 
tract the minds of the worshippers, or to turn aside 
their worship from the simplicity of the Gospel to the 

y elements of mediwval superstitivn. 
erection of this church, in conjunction with others of a 


—— — 


the | Christian reproached by his wife aud * 
| 0 


eu pported 


nal terms, Facts and principles will embody them. 

ves in outward forms: and structure undoubt- 

edly embodies a great fact, and celebrates the triumph 

of must important princip'es. Its 8 services are 
* 


conducted very y isters from 
most of the X & of Christ’s Holy 
Catholic Church in these realms, Aud I bave 


not the least doubt that, long before its walls n to 
show g vig > nay, while many of you are still occu 
pying pews very chi ministers of the 
great histeric Church of and will feel it an honour 
an‘ a privilege to occupy this pulpit, and men will look 
back with something between a smile and a sigh to the 
time when the presence in it of a humble Episcopalian 
minister like m , or of a great 2 preacher 
like my friend Mr. Aitken, could be with any 
different feelings than those which are excited by that 
of a Presb a Wesleyan, ora Baptist. You will 
this week have dove much to hasten that blessed time, 
and while thanking God for having given me the desire 
to work and pray for ita speedy coming I also thank my 
reverend brother for giving me the opportunity of bear- 
ing a however small, in these most Christian and 
Catholic services. May God him in his work here, 
and pour him out such a blessing that even in this noble 
edifice there shall not be room enough to receive it. 


On Friday the Rev. John Graham (Sydaey) and 
the Rev. J. P. Chown (Baptist) preach 


On Saturday addresses were delivered at Christ 
Church on Christian Unioo, Doctrine, and Duty, 
by the 1 r of the Charch of Eng- 
land: Hon. and Rv. W. Fremantle, of St. Mary 8, 
Bryanston-square; the Rev. Aubrey Price, of St. 
James’s,Clapbam ; the Rev. Joshaa Kirkman, of 
St. Stephen's, Hampstead; the Rev. R. Lg ty 
of St. Olave’s, Southwark; and the Rev. E. igs 
Addresses were aleo delivered by the Rev. . 
Aveling, chairman of the Congregational Uniou ; 
the Rev. Edward White, of St. Paul's Chapel, 
— Town; the Rev. Newman Hall, and 
others. 


— — — — — — — 


Surrey Chapel bas passed into the hands of the 
Primitive Methodists, who condacted their firat 
service there on Sunday week. The lease has still 
about six years to run. 

Tae PreasyTertaN TuaNksorvine Fund. —It 
will be remembered that the Synod of the Presby- 
terian Church of England rewlved, at its receat 
meetiog in Liverpool, to celebrate the union then 
ounsummated by collecting a thanksgiving fuad of 
not less than ,000/., which it is proposed to 
employ in helping poor congregations, ia church 
extension, and in the support of foreign or Jewish 
missions. The scheme is very elastic, and the 
opportunity is given to donors to designate the 
specific objects to which their donations may be 

ven. We understand that, taking advantage of 
the latitude thus afforded, Mr. Robert Barbour, of 
Manchester, who has been distinguished by the 
support he bas always given to the Presbyterian 
cause in England, has devoted a sum of 10,0001, 
to the foundation of a professorship in the Presby- 
terian College, Queen-square, „ Several 
other munificent gifte have been announced. It is 
contemplated, we understand, early in the autumn 
to hold aa aggregate blic meeting probably in 
the Free Trade Hall, chester—to celebrate the 
union, and this will 2 be followed by a 
series of congregational meetings, with the special 
design of promoting the thanksgiving fund. — Man- 
cheater Examiner, 

New MNORLIAL oF Jonx Bunyan at Beprorp. 
—On Wednesday afternoun there was a large 
assemblage of inhabitants of the town of Bedford 
and its vicinity to witness the unveiling of the 
bronze doors, illustrative of the ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress,” presented to the chapel which still bears 
the name of ‘ Bunyan Meeting,” by the Duke of 
Bedford. It may be as well here brietly to repeat 
the origin of this gift. His grace having last year 
had his attention directed to a series of bronze 
panels which had been lying for some time in the 
studio of Mr. Thrupp, — having been much 
struck with the artwtic beauty botb of the d 
and of the execution, it occurred to him that the 
fitting place for what are, in fact, pictorial render- 
ings of some of the chief conceptions in the 
immortal allegory of Bunyan was towa with 
which his name is, and must always be, inseparably 
associated. With this feeling the duke offered 
them to the minister and congregation of the Bun- 
yan Meeting, and the response was, of course, glad 
and grateful acceptance. The duke then com- 
miesioned Mr. Thrupp to provide a suitable frame 
fur the pane's, and the result is extremely satisfac- 
tory, the frame and all its surroundings being in 
bronze, like the pictures, and entirely harmonisiug 
with them. A handsome covered stone — 
having two pillara, bas also been erected to improve 
the ap to the gates, which form the priucipal 
entrance, and at the same time preserve the 
memorial; and the vestibule has, for similar 
reasons, been altered and restored, the latter now 
including a brass tablet recording the fact that the 
gates were presented by His Grace Francis Charles 
Hastings Russell, ninth Duke of Bedford, on the 
Sth of July, 1876. The size of the doors unveiled 
on Wednesday is about nine feet by tive. The tea 
poor pictures 4 iu pairs, and begioning at the 

ttom, run upwards in order, commenciug with 
our,” 
and antes with Christian crorsing the flood, 

y Hopeful.” The ceremony of unveil- 
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Dr. Stoughton delivered a lecture — 

memorial. After alluding to several spots of special 
local interest connected with the career of Bunyan 
—the village u at Elstow; his house in St, 
Cuthbert's bmg Bedford ; the 1 — where 


ings concluded with the anthem, ‘I was 
they said unto me, We will go into the 
the Lord.” 

Tue NORTHAMPTONSHIRE ASSOCIATION OF 
Tist CHURCHES bas recently held its auniversary 
meetings at Kushden. There was a good attea- 


dance, and the ings occupied two days, the 
Rev. J. T. a — pres ing 
ities 


The circular letter ou The 2 of a 
Revival of Religion” was read by the Rev. James 
Seager, of Thrapston. The report stated that the 
increase of members in the associated churches was 
453. At the annual meeting of the Baptist County 
: Mission in the evening, the Rev. J. T. Brown pre- 
sided, and in the course of his speech said, in re- 
ference to the recent denominational controversies, 
that when that society was started it was made a 
strict rule that where the Wesleyans or Indepen- 
dents were, unless the town was too large for their 
work, they (the Baptists) would not go. Ihe object 
of the society was to go where there was actual 
destitution. First there was N where 
they found a State Church aod a little Wesleyan 
chapel, not at all sufficient for the acoommoda- 
tion of the and it could not be en- 
langed ; and the We themselves therefore 
welcomed the ad vent of the society. Subsequently 
their Independent friends, acting as he ht 
unwisely, built a place there and made another 
interest. He only wished the tist and Inde- 
pendeat interests could be uni He would 
marry them for notbiog, and give them a trifle 
with which to set up — 1 (Laughter 
and applause ) After describing in detail the work 
ca ried on in other he said the result was 
that, although it was said Voluntaryism was unable 
to previde fur the necessities of the in our 
villages, they were able to say it bad provided for 
them and in almost every village and hamlet in the 
county they would find a chapel, and, he was 
almost sorry to say, more than one chapel. It was 
s thing when they came to think of it. 
He should not w where to place a chapel 
because a chapel was absolutely needed. The 
Society had found there were certain charches in 
the villages, some of their oldest churches, in a 
erfectly low condition, and that unless they could 
helped it was not possible that much could be 
done, apparently at least. Theirs suffered from two 
discouragements. One was the migration of the 
hopeful and the helpful from the villages to the 
towns, and the otner was the immense influences 
brought to bear against their work in villages 
Their friends in the villages deserved the intense 
sympathy of those in the towns; and they needed 
to rewember that their work and their aims were 
but one. As to the Church influences, be said :— 


similar character, murks an era iu the history of Eng 
land's religious and ecclesiastical progress. re 
Churchism no longer hides its heal, pleads fur toleru- 


Be true. (Loud applause.) Abide your time, You 
may depend upon ic this is unly a thing of a time or 
a season. It ie a trying time, They are fighting us 


ing took place at four o'clock, from a thousand to 
| fifteen hundred people being p-esent, and the street 


tion, or consents to exist on sufferauce. Tbe mustard in front, as well asa large spice withiu the chapel | wien 
weed has become a tree; and the very fact of its baying | railings, being th: onged with 8, e.tatore. The K rw a ys gl TAR 1225 
ut forth such a brauch as this, shows that it can:o assembly inclu led the May cr of Bedford (Mr. James PP . 


They are fighting by — and loaves, and bribes, 


onger be despised, or dealt with on anything less then T. Hobson), the May: ress (Mrs. Hobson), and Fand all kinds of t ngs, (Hear, hear.) They are 
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making men worse in order to make them Churchmen. 
Ie we cannot fight them with those w We 
have not wealth enough, social status enough, or in- 
fluence enough. They can beat us there. Rut truth, 
sincerity, God, are stron than all those — (ap- 
plo use) —-and depend upon it God is not on the side of 
that which 12 2 the conscience of a man. (Loud 
applause.) It is extremely trying, as trying to the 
temper as it is to the heart, but let us beat them 
long sufferiug, patience, and steadfastness to the trut 
and to our princi and the time will come round 
when you will find the men who are now half-drawn 
away will know where the reality is, and that 
we have their respect even when the others have 


not, even when sometimes we bare not their 


presence, May we never bo wanting in boldness, 
fidelity, and power to suffer all things, aye, and 
more we do at the present time. For their 


brethren and companions’ 
Northamptonshire, let them 
money was wanted it should 
which was better than money, that work and prayer, 
and zeal and life, and everything should be given that 
the dead around them might live. (Loud and pro- 
ouged applause. ) 
Subsequently Mr. Brown spoke of the martyrdom 
that some suffered in the villages, of landlords who 
refused to let their farms to tenants who happened 
to be Dissenters, and of others who pleaded that their 
living was at stake if they did not conform, for whom 
he prayed that strength might be given them to be 
true to Christ. Those who thus acted to their 
tenants and labourers were persecutors. (Cheers. ) 
The treasurer's report showed an income of some 
2801, which was exceeded by the — 
Amongst the speakers were the Revs. J. B. Lee, of 
Walgrave, who said that the suffering of many of 
their friends in villages through ecclesiastical 
tyranny would never be known in this world, and 
gave instances of men being turned out of their 
itions and their villages for conscience’ sake— 
. Matthews (West Haddon) and George Jarman 
(Birmingham). A dinner was subsequently held, 
and afterwards the ordinance of the Lord’s 9 — 
was administered. In the evening of the second day 
another service was held in thechapel. The follow- 
ing resolution was unavimously passed at tiie asso- 
ciation meeting in themorning,on the motion of 
the Rev. J. B. Myers, seconded by the Rev. W. H. 
Payne :— That this association, baving within its 
limits during the past year, in more than one intance, 
lly experienced the o of the present 
state of the law with respect to burial of the 
dead, desires to record its unabated interest in the 
measure before Parliament; ite gratification at the 
valuable and continued sup rendered by Mr. 
Morgan in the House of Commons, and at the 
sition which, under the able conduct of Earl 
ranville, it has assumed in the House of Lords ; 
and its determination not to rest content with any 
settlement of the question which shall not recognise 
the equal rights of parishioners to the parish grave- 
yard.” 


es, for the honour of old 
ledge themselves that if 
be ven, that sympathy, 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION BILL. 


DEBATE IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


On Monday evening, on the motion to go into 
Committee on this bill, 


Mr. Henry RicHarp rose to move that in the 
opinion of this House the principle of universal 
compulsion in education cannot be applied with- 
out great injustice unless provision be made 
for placing public elementary schools under 
public management. The hon. member, whose 
apening sentences were but imperfectly audible, 
was undorstogd to remark that it was with 
perfect sincerity that ho said it gavo him no 
pleasure to appear there as an objector to the 
bill. The cause of popular education was one 
very near to his heart, and he had been an humble 
but earnest labourer in the cause for forty-five 
years. Thirty years ago he took an active part in 
the establishment of a school for boys, girls, and 
infants in one of the populous districts of the 
metropolis, through which schools he believed up 
to the present time some 1,500 or 1,600 children had 
passed. In the year 1845 he had the pleasure of 
starting a movement in favour of day school 
education in Waleg, which had led to the forma- 
tion of the first Normal school ever established, 
and of many scores, if not hundreds, of day schools 
in various parts of Wales. After that he had the 
honour of being honorary secretary of the Voluntary 
School Society which established normal schools 
in London, and largely aided by means of 
grants of money the establishment of volun- 
tary schools in various parts of the country. 
Therefore he hoped that the House would 
excuse this little bit of egotism, as he wished 
it to be understood that he was not an 
objector to, and an obstructor of, education, 
but an active worker in that great cause. Mr. 
Richard continued: It would have been a great 
satisfaction to me if a bill had been introduced by 
the Government which would have allowed of all 
of us, without distinction of sect or party, on equal 
terms cordially to co-operate in promoting the 
work of national education; but, unhappily, this 


is a bill for promoting, not national, but secta- 
rian education. The object of the bill is, obviously 
and avowedly I may say, to discourage the forwa- 
tion of school boards, and all that more liberal and 
unsectarian class of schools that spring from school 
boards, and to strengthen and extend to the utmost 
possible extent the denominational schocls. The 
speeches of the Vice-President of the Council (Viscount 
Sandon) and of the right hon. gentleman the Secre- 
tary for War (Mr. Gathorne Hardy) left no doubt 
upon this point, and we may consider, therefore, 
this was the dominant idea that presided over 
the preparation of the bill. And then we must 
consider the denominational schools and the im- 
mense majority they are in. Out of 14,000 
parishes outside the boroughs only 1,749 have 
school boards, leaving 12,000 or more, where, if 
there be any schools at all, they must be 
denominational schools. And now let us see 
what you do by this bill for denominational schools. 
First of all, you subsidise them largely with pe- 
cuniary aid, and you do this in three ways. First, 
by clause 12 which says, if any parent is unable to 
pay a fee of twopeoce a week for his child it may 
paid for him by the guardians of the poor. Next 
by clause 13 you provide that in poor districts a 
grant may be given to the school to the amount of 
twice the income of the school from ev source. 
And, thirdly, you give power to the local authori- 
ties to force all children in the district, whether 
they be Roman Catholics, or Nonconformists, or 
Jews, or whatever they may be, into the denomi- 
national schools, and thereby add largely to the 
income of those schools. But this is not all. 
Compulsory bye-laws may be expensive in the 
working, and the cost of this machinery is to be 
defrayed, not from the income of the schools that 
are to profit by them, but from the rates, so that 
Dissenters and Roman Catholics will be taxed for 
the machinery that is to fill church schools by forc- 
ing their own children into them. And if an 
sturdy Dissenter or Roman Catholic upon group 
of conscience refuses to send his child to the school, 
you give the power to the court of summary jurisdic- 
tion, aud the very clergyman who is the manager of the 
veluntary school may fine him five shillings, and if 
he persevere in his refusal, may take his child away 
from home and send it to an industrial school until 
it is fourteen or sixteen years of age, and compel 
th parent to pay for his keep. Now, I object to 
this bill on various grounds. I object to it first on 
account of its thoroughly unconstitutional character. 
Is it not one of the principles of our administration 
that public money is not to be handed over to be 
spent under the direction and at the discretion of 
persons who are not in any way responsible to the 


uation? (Hear, hear.) The hon. gentleman the 
member for South Devon, ending an able 
speech on the Prisons Bill, made the re- 


mark that looking at the subject as a question 
of principle, he thought that local control ought to 
be exercised over the expenditure of money raised 
by local rates. But here there is local taxation in 
the form of the payment of the fees of the children 
by the guardians, and in defraying the expenses of 
the compulsory machinery without any pretence of 
local ment or local control over expenditure. 
Then I object to the bill as tending to check as 
much as possible the growth of the part of our 
educational system which has about it something 
of the national character. Whatever may be the 
objections alleged against school boards it 
will be admitted at least that they have 
this advantege—that they call in the whole 
nation without distinction of class, or creed, 
or religion, unitedly to bear a part in what de- 
servos to hecalled the national work of education; 
and it must be a uational work that deserves such 
a distinction. But you take the work out of the 
hands of the nation in order to consign it to the 
hands of a sect. (Hear, hear.) I believe there isa 
rovision in the bill by which localities may still 
ve school boards under this bill, but then we 
have the belief that the administration of the 
Educational Department is hostile to school boards, 
and the — 4 is that it will checkmate the 
desire . by localities for the establishment 
of school A very singular illustration of the 
animus that actuates the department in respect of this 
point has come lately tq my knawledge in connec- 
tion with the caso of Winchester. When twelve 
months ago the Town Council of that city passed a 
resolution requesting the lords of the committee of 
Council to make an order for the establishment of 
4 * — in — at the denominational 
a meeting an titioned against the 

— and the department Listened to them rather 
than to the town council, and refused the order, 
and have continued to refuse it to thisday. Well, 
there is another objection which many persons feel 
very strongly indeed against this bill, and that is 
its tendency to throw the education of the people 
more and more into clerical hands. (Hear, bee.) 
It is well known that in country parishes the 
clergyman is virtually the sole manager of the 
schools, and he moulds and fashions them according 
to his own will; if in thousands] of parishes all the 


children are thrown into the hands of the local 


clergymen with no effectual check upon the autho- 
rity they wield, the influence they exercise will be 
very enormous. Now, this is not purely a Non- 
conformist objection ; there are tens of thousands 
of working men who object to have their children 
consigned to clerical hands, (Hear, hear.) I was 


very much struck by a passage in a pamphlet by a 
tleman who is known to many gentlemen here, 
— Henry Dunn, formerly secretary to the 
British and Foreign School Society. He says— 
The religious denominations, however numerous or 
ised, do not when combined represent the 
England. Outside of wag am A ay woe 


well organ 

—— ultitude who, al 
a m ew 
destitute 22 religion, decid 
education of the country being handed 
astical bodies ot any kind. y regard such a course 
as the evasion of a great national duty, and they feel 
that more than enough has — beg done to en- 
courage our abandoning sects . Many am 
the worxing classes share in these views, and no 
reason whatever can be given why the opinions of 
these men should be altogether disregarded. 

My own conviction is, that to entrust the education 
of the people to clerical hands will tend to prolong 
and embitter our religious and social divisions, and 
to interfere with our unity of national life. No 
man can accuse me of having any special Pay 
against the clerical profession. (Oh, ) The 
principle I go upon is, that national education 
should be the national work, and therefore should 
be as free, as broad, and as exempt from sectarian 
iufluences as the nation. This can never be while 
education is in the hands of the clergy of any 
denomination whatever. It is a — curious thing 
that at the very time when by this bill we propose 
to enormously extend the power of the clergy in 
connection with education, in almost every other 
civilised country of the world, the State—especially 
the Liberal party in the State—are showing a dis- 
position to transfer the education of the people from 
the hands of the clergy to the hands of the State. 
(Hear, hear.) This ig the case in France, Germany, 
Austria, Italy, Holland, Belgiam, Portugal. Switzer- 
land, the United States, and the British Colonies. It 
is surely not without grave significance for us to find 
all civilised countries going in that direction, and it 
ought to be an instruction and a warning to our- 
selves. But there are especial reasons which in the 
estimation of many intensify their objections to 
delivering over the children of this country into the 
hands of the clergy, and that is the character of the 
teaching on a and growing section of the 
clergy. 1 don’t wish to wound the religious sus- 
ceptibilities of the members from Ireland who may 
be present, and I hope they will not deen. me very in - 
tolerant if Iex press my ownstrong conviction that the 
freedom and the greatness of this country are bound 
up with the maintenance of its Protestant faith. 
(Hear, hear) Mr. Burke on one occasion stated that 
Nonconformity is the Protestantism of the Protestant 
religion. Ihaveno particular objectiun to the defini- 
tion; but if that beso, the House will easily understand 
what we, as Protestant Dissenters, feel when we 
see what is going on at this moment in the Church 
of England. What is now going on? A society 
has been established on purpose to arrest the pro- 
of the doctrines and practices to which I 
advert, at the head of which is Lord Shaftesbury 
and Lord Ebury, In their address they say that 
the so-called Anglo-Catholics in the Established 
Church can count on a perfect impuuity bas lately 
been evinoed by the startling fact that ‘480 priests’ 
have signed and presented a petition to Convoca- 
tion in the Province of Canterbury, asking for the 
selection and licensing of duly qualitied confessors. 
Already the practice of auricular confession is en- 
couraged in a good many churches; public notice 
is „ of the days and hours when the priest 
will attend to relieve the consciences of 
tents; and there is indication of an intense 
esire to restore the confessional as an essential 
religious institution. It is notorious that other 
ractices of the same school are spreading rapidly, 
he Lord's Table gives place to tue altar; the bbeer. 
vance of the Lord’s Sy 4 into a oele- 
bration af mass; and the blessed Eucharist is reserved 
as in Roman Catholic churches; prayers are invited 
for the repose of the dead ; and chi are being 
educated (in some degree at the public expense) 
in familiarity with tenets, hymns, and cere- 
monies which are subsersive at once of 
Christ's Gospel and of the English Reformation.” 
But I can a witness on this point whose testi- 
mony will be of more value than that of any other 
man in this House, the noble lord the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Council himself. In the year 1874 he 
made a very able and earnest hin thse House 
on the 4 ic Worship Regulation Bill, aud an that 
qecasion he said there was great danger lest the 
compact between the Ohurch and State, and which 
rested upon the maintenance on the part of the 
Church of the doctrines and usages of the 
Reformation, should be broken. The noble lord 
continued :— 

That the danger was real was evident from the reply 
of the two highest authorities in the land, the Arch- 
Bisbops of Canterbury and York, who last year, in reply 
to a memorial presented to them, gaid, *‘ Phare can 


no doubt that the danger yau apprehend of a considv- 
rable minoyit Neck of A. and laity among us 
desiring to subvert the principles of the Reformation is 
real, o feel justified in appealing to all reasonable 
men to consider whether the very existence of our 
national institutions for the mainteuauce of religion is 
not imperilled by the evils of which you complain.” 

Then the noble lord went on to say: Could any. 
thing be more serious or more alarming than — 
an acknowledgment and such an appeal from the 
two much-respected and discreet heads of the 
Church.” Then he proceeded to justify the alarm 
which he felt in regard to the progress of this party 
in the Church by quoting some passages from their 
journals and qritings in order to illugtrate the 
extremes to which they went. Among them was 
the following passage from the Church Times, the 
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only one with which I shall trouble the House :— 
We are contending, as our adversaries know 
fall well, for the extirpation of Protestant 
opinions and tice, not merely within 
the Church itself, but throughout all England.” 
I have quoted this passage because I have seen 
another passage in which they boast of their rapid 
progress, and show the great efforts they are making 
in regard to choral services, public choirs, saints 
days, dedication festivals, vestments, and floral 
decorations, and he estimates that the Extreme 
Right, as he calls them, possess one-fifth of all the 
working churches of the m lis, and a 

half of the community. It is not ia the metropolis 
merely, but this thing is spreading throughout the 
whole country. How does this bear upon the ques- 
tion before us? Most intimately and vitally, 
because the noble lord pro by means of educa- 
tion to sweep the education of the people of this 
country into the hands of the clergy, and in 
thousands of parishes into the hands of the very men, 
some of whom, at least according to his own admis- 
sion, and the acknowledgments of the Archbisho 
of Canterbury and York are trying to subvert t 
principles of the Reformation, and are briuging into 
peril the very existence of our national institutions 
for the maintenance of religion. (Hear, hear.) I 
will call another witness on this point, a nobleman 
held in honour and esteem by all. parties in this 
country. Whatever differences may exist between 
any of us and Lord Shaftesbury in to eccle- 
eiastical and theological matters, we all honour and 
reverence him for his unbounded philanthropy and 
devotion to the service of humanity. (Hear, hear.) 
Speaking in May las: at the annual meeting of the 
Church Pastoral Aid Society, he made these re- 
marks :—‘‘I say that notwithstanding the new 
court of law, Ritualism is more rife and more active 
and more insolent than ever it was before.” He 
goes on to speak of the frequent advocacy of the 
views of this party in the pulpit, and then he pro- 
ceeds—— 

Bat there is a darker side of the picture than that, 
The kind of preaching to which I allude is for the most 
part addressed to adulis, and I believe that the 
minds of the greater of the adults revolt from 
the doctrines which they are constantly hearing from 
the pulpit. I feel much greater rehension in re- 
ference to the character of the teaching which is given 
in many of the schools connected with the Church of 
Eugland; and I say, without fear of contradiction, that 
in a large proportion of these schools doctrines are in- 
onleated in the minds of children which must eventuate 
in full-blown Romanism. 


You need not wonder, therefore, that there are 
multitudes of persons in this country who look 
with great alarm on this bill, because its tendency, 
whatever its design, is to consign to the hands of 
the clergy the education of the people of this 
country. But I will now come to objections that 
are especially urged by one class of the community 
in this country—I mean the Nonconformists ; for 
whom, I am afraid, there is not much symp athy 
felt in this House, although probably there are 
few gentlemen on this side, who come from Eag- 
land and Wales, who do not in a great owe 
their seats here to the influence exercised by the 
Nouconformists. They are distasteful, but I must 
ask the kind attention of the House, for I am 
speaking on behalf and in the name of many 
millions of my countrymen, who are, I believe, not 
the worst part of the population of this country, 
who are as good citizens, as good subjects, as loyal 
to the Crown, as faithful to the Constitution, 


as obedient to the laws, as exemplary in the. 


discharge of all their social and civic duties, 
as any class of the community whatever,— 
(Hear, hear)—and they are equal sharers in the 
great work of Christian civilisation going on in 
the midst of us. (Cheers.) As I stated on a 
former occasion, they have built and maintained at 
their owa cost 28,000 places of worship in which to 
carry on the spiritual education of the people of 
this country, —— with all the vast machinery, 
educatioual, religious, and charitable, connected 
with these places. The right hon. 
Secretary of State for War (Mr. Hardy), in the 
speech he made the other evening, and in a slightly 
sarcastic spirit as I thought, spoke of the Noneun- 
formists as devoting their money to building 
chapels and Sunday-echools and not building day- 
schools, but using those provided by the Church. 
(Tory cheers.) may allowed to say 
in a parenthesis that if they have used the 
schools they have had to pay for them; nobody 
ever heard of the Church offering its education 
gratuitously. (Hear, hear.) The right hon. gentle- 
man then proceeded to state that the Church 
maintained these schools without any unfair 
influence being exerted on the children sent there. 
He spoke with entire sincerity, as no one of us can 
have any doubt, but stilt he was not entirely 


utlemau the 


accurate. In the first place, it must be observed 
that the popular education of this country began 
with the Nonconformists. Joseph Lancaster and 


those that gathered round him were Nonconformists, 
although in that number was also included many 
Liberal Churchmen like the Duke of Bedford, and 
all the house of Russell. The starting of a similar 
work, due mainly to the noble self-sacrifice of the 
clergy, which Il am never weary of admiring, 
and which has now grown to such noble propor- 
tions, was due to the jealousy and alarm felt at 
what the Dissenters were doing. (Tory laughter.) 
The hon. gentlemen laugh; I will give them 
evidence which they will hardly dispute, for | 
will give them the evidence of Dr. Bell himself, 
who was the founder of the national schvol system. 
Writing to Dr, Barton, chaplain to the Archbishop 
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of Canterbury, under date March 30, 1807, he 


says :— 

8 cannot be dissembled that thousands in various 
parts of the kingdom are drawn from the Church by 
the superior attention to education out of the 
Church. The tide is fast ia one direction, aud 
if not speedily stemmed it may run faster and faster. 

W riti into Mrs. Trimmer—(laughter)—a great 
light of Church in those days, and who so far 
from trimming, was a most violent and bigoted 
Churchwoman, he said :— 
What say of preventing the spread of this scheme 
ost the Cauroh that is the Lancasterian schools] is 
ago ocourred to me, and I then said 
what I shall never cease to that I know of but 
one way effectually to check efforts, and it is by 
able and woll-directed efforts of our own bands. 
scheme of education patronised by Church and State, 
originating in Government aid, and superivtended by 


what some years 


a member of the Establishment, would most effectually 


promote our views, 


This was the germ of the National School Society. 
No doubt when the members of the Church of 
England took the matter in hand earnestly, they 
very far distanced all competitors, and they had 
every advantage for doing so. They had wealth 
and influence to aid them. While we bad to build 
and maintain our cha they had. the parish 
churches at their disposition; while we had to 
maintain our ministers they bad national endow- 
ments ; so that in many parisbes they had nothing 
to do with their money except to build schools. 
(Laughterand ‘‘ Hear, hear.”) I am very far from 
wisbiog to derogate from the t work 
they were doing; I am always anxious, in this 
House especially, to express my admiration and re- 
spect for gl we services rendered to the cause 
of nationai education by denominational schools, 
but even then the representation ot the right hon. 
gentleman the Secretary of State for War is not 
quite accurate. Itis not quite true that we have 
only been building chapels and Sunday-schools ; we 
have built also a large number of day-schools. In 
Wales alone we have built between four and five 
hundred day-schools. Nor was he more accurate 
when he said that if Nonconformists sent their chil- 
dren to the Charch schools no unfair influence was 
exerted on their minds. On the contrary, I allege 
that for many years, until the conscience clause 
was forced upon them, education was steadfastly 
and systematically employed as an instrument of 
proselytism. The Church catechism, and the 
attendance of children at church on Sunday, were 
sine qua non conditions in many cases, for 
admes ion into the Church schools. To such an 
extent was this carried that Dr. Thirlwall, when 
Bishop of St. Davids—a high-minded and con- 
scientious man, whose mind revolted inst the 
practice—delivered a very severe rebuke to his 
clergy on the subject in one of his charges, and I 
ask the attention of the House to the short extract 
that I am about to read, and of hon. gentlemen 
who say there is no religious difficulty, because 
they find they are allowed to teach the catechism 
to the childrea of various Dissenting bodies without 
any objection on the part of the parent. Indeed, 
this is one of the most inexplicable things I know 
—how high-minded, honoarable Christian gentle- 
men, like those who make this boast, can look 
upon that as a reason for congratulation. For 
what does it mean? It means that they rejoice 
at being permitted to teach little children lies in 
the name of religion. For look whatitis. You 
take a little Baptist child and teach him to say he 
has been regenerated in baptism, when he has 
never been baptized at all. Lou take 
the children of Nonconformists, and make 
them say that their godfathers and god- 
mothers have promised and vowed certain thin 
for them, when they have no fathers and pu 
mothers at all. 1 hen you say there 
is no religious difficulty, I say there ought to be 
one —if not on the part of the parents, on the 

of the teachers and the clergy, to receive them into 
their schools and teach them to repeat falsehood in 
the name of religion. Dr. Thirlwall, referring to a 
poor man, who in the absence of any other means 
of education for his child but what is afforded by a 
national school where the teaching of the Church 
catechism is enforced, sends it there, says, — 

Few, I think, will be disposed to condemn him very 
severely if he yields to such temptation. But in the 
eyes of a clergyman who attaches supreme value to a 
** definite, objective, and dogmatic faith, he must appear 
to be guilty of a breach of the most sacred duty ; to be 
bartering his child's eternal welfare for temporal 
benefits ; to be acting q double part, allowing his child 
to be taught that which he intends it to unlearn, and to 


rofess that wuich he hopes it will never believe, Can 
t be rigut for a clergyman bolding such views to take 
advantage of the poor man’s n ty and weakness for 


the sake of making a proselyte of the child! Is he not 
really bribing the father to do wroug, and holding out 
a strong temptation to duplicity and hypocrisy when he 
admits the child into his school on such terms! And 
when he enforces them by instruction which is intended 
to alienate the ohildron from the father iu the irreligious 
belief, is he not op pressing the poor and needy! Ioan 
understand, though I cannot sympathise with it, the 
rigidity of conscience which closes the school against 
Dissenters ; but I eannot reconcile it with the laxity of 
conscience which admits them on such terms. 

And I cannot. But I am afraid the same spirit is 
still actively at work, for though I believe that 
—— those who contend for religious education in 
schools there are mauy who are perfectly siucere, 
whose anxiety is genuine, that the children of the 
people of this country should be brought under 
Christian influe noe — (Hear, hear)—and so far, I 
cordially sympathise with them—(Hear, hear)— 
though I think they are mistaken in imagining that 


young Christian for full communion : 


and, as a minary to that, a for confirma- 
a whole sobool time of a child should a 


mation. 

dually lead up to this. They t to know why 
should be Churchmen and not ters; why they 
should go to Church and not to meeting; why 


should be Anglicans and not Romanists. 


They report frequent violations to the 
the department, so far as I know, never 
the schools in which violations take 


(Name, name.) In ni 
he fou 


id b „ 
1 on of the time- in ten cases. 
ut even when the letter of this clause is observed, 


there is no protection against the 
broken. A clergyman has twenty ways 
out and a little Dissenter. (Laughter.) 
He is excluded from the church feasts and 
(Ob, oh)—and pri witheld from b 


punis 


were formed into guilds called Church Guild 
among which is one called the Guild of St. Timothy 
one of their rules is never to attend service 
at an 
the 1 
our right to su 4 
is n — end employment for his 
child, to such a religious test as this. To withdraw 
his child from the ee eduvation — 
very conspicuous act for a poor man in a coun 
vines and he will hesitate long before doing it, 
because he knows very well he will incur the 
displeasure of the squire or the squire’s lady. 


(Oh, oh.) Yet hon. members say there is 
no religious difficulty. (Cheers.) Bat if s poor 
Dissenting]!abourer bas any wrong with to the 


education of his child, a Tory member of Parliament 
is not the person to whom he is likely to carry his 
complaint, He is much more likely to go to his own 
minister, and then it is always open to hon. mem- 
bers opposite to dismiss the testimony of a Dissent- 
ing minister with a sneer, and say that he has 
manufactured the ten To all this you must 
add that there is a furious fanatical spirit of eccle- 
iasticism which has taken of 
of the clergy of the Church of „ and 
makes them look with a perfect horror and 
hatred u 3 Phe 1K in all 
thi ich are continually cropping up in 
pata of the country! What do you think of this 
advertisement 
Wanted, at once, 50“. to rescue 200 souls from 

Dissent. 

When this came to be inquired into it was 
found that the object was to establish a Church 
school in order to 12 a Dissenting school in the 
district. My hon. friend, the member for Cardigan 

Mr. Davies), referred in hiss the other day toa 

ittle catechism which he said is used in Wales in 
Church schools. It is called A second catechism 
for the children of the Church. Issued by the 
Church Extension Society.” I ask the House to 
listen to a few of the questions and answers in this 
catechism :— 

Q. Is there any other reason why you call her 
Catholic? A. Yes, because she teaches all truth, and 
lasts through all ages. . How is the Church Apostolic! 


and is 
pores by those who succeeded them. 


si 
man 
whi 


. Who 
ave succeeded them! A. The bishops, priests, and 


ministry ap 
Church is without them. C. Why cannot we look for 
salvation out of the Church? 4. Because God's 
promises are only made to His Church. O. Is it not 
then very dangerous to leave the Church? A. Yes, 
and it is also a — grievous ein. O. What is this sin 
culled? A. A schism or division, @. Are we warved 
against this sin in the Bible? 4. Yes, St. Paul tells us 
to mark them which cause divisions, and to avoid them 
(Conservative cheers). O. What are those who separate 
from the Church of England commonly called 
A. Dissenters. . Are there different sorts of 
Dissenters’ 4. Yes, Baptists, Independents, 
Quakers, aud many others, O. Is it wrong to join in 
the worship of Disseuters !—A. Yes; we d onl 
attend places of worship which belong to the Chure 
of Englaud. Q. Why !—A, Because ft is the branch 
of the true Church which God has placed in the land. 
(Hear, hear.) 


Some years ago there was at the head of a normal 
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in North Wales a reverend gentleman — and 
still, I believe, for I have never heard of 
ing removed—who used to give to the young 

papers for examination whi i such 
i these 


eB | 
4 


Er 
4 


i 


no 
church . . . rw that there is a perfect 28 
the English Church, and that to leave her fcr any o her 
mere sect must be a must fatal error. 
is popular because it is convenient 
ples are not conformed 

ore the world bates. Give 


** Protestant faith, indicates a ridiculous im- 
possibility. 
These are the things which were, and for aught 
I know, are still taught in a normal school in 
which young ing trained to condact 
Wales, where the 


have to complain in this matter. I believe that in 
various parts of this country there are systematic 
attempts made to stamp out Nonoonformity and 
Methodiam in our rural districts. (Hear, hear.) 
Landlords refuse to let farms or houses to Noncon- 
formists. Dissenting cottayers, if they open their 
houses for prayer-meetings or other religious ser- 
vices, are Tarszed out their bomes. (Cries of 
Name from the MinisteriaP Benches.) Diesent- 
ing servants are dismissed, and dissenting trades- 
men lose their custom. (Name.) I read lately a 
speech delivered by the President of the Wesleyan 
Conference, the Rev. Gervase Smith, and he says— 

To-day there were 2,000 vill in land where 
there » not —. . e freedme’ He knew 
instances where wealthy men had been vominated for 
high civic offices, but because they were Methodists 
their names had been soratobed out. He knew go'ly 
men in farming disiricta who had been driven from 
their farms becau-e they were Methodists, and he kuew 
men in different parts of the country who because 
they were Methodists had been obliged to close their 


shops. 
Hon. members opposite ask for instances. Let me 
give you one or %%. Here is the case of a gentle- 
— 5 a wry — who — —.— advertised, 
apple. to ent. Everything was going on 
v Ern until the — asked him whether he was 
a Churchmas. ‘‘ Nu,” he said, ‘‘ 1 am a Dissenter, 
„ Ah,” said the t, you had better not apply; 
will have no chance of getting it. Here is a 
ter addressed by a large land-ayent in London to 
a gentleman who applied for a farm in the eastern 


Dear Sir,—The rent, exclusive of tithe to be paid by 
by the tenant, is 1,200/. a year including the seventeen 
cottages ; the d rates are paid by tbe landiord. 
booting is reserved, but the tenant may kill rabbits by 


trapping or ferretting thew when they damage bim 
(Hear, hear)—but we never had a complaiut yet from a 


tenant. 
Then there are some other arrangements of the kind 
described, till we come to this paragraph :— 
It is easential the tenant should be a Churchman, and 
have 10/. an acre of unencumbered capital. 
{ ter.) That letter was written to a Noncon- 
ormist who had applied forafarm. Here is another 
letter written when nearly everything was settled: 
In reply to your letter of the 22nd inst., I write to 
before I put any rent upon my house and land 
glad to know w you are a mewber of 
Eugland and a saponins of the Church, 
aleo if, in the event of my letting it to you, you will be 
prepared at an election to support — 
party ter) — dy voting for them, as I should not 
feel doc to let the the houses to anyone who is not 
a good Cburobman and a known Conservative. 
(Much laughter.) I have no doubt that these 
are very sivcere, and that they are acting 
up to their cousciences, hut we object to have our 
children placed in the power of men who keep such 
ferocious cunsviences as these, (Laughter.) Now, 
some hon. gentlemen think it a strange di-play 
of bigotry aud iutvlerance on our part—(Hear, 
hear)—that we should not want to see our — 
taken away from us and placed under such influ- 
ences as thore I have described. But let me ask 
who these poople are whom we have thus collected 
ether, They are not people whom we have 
lured from the Church. ey are e who for 
generations were neglected by the Church, or whom 
the Church with its utmost efforts had failed to 
overtake, When our Noncoonfurmistand Methodist 
forefathers went in search of these people or of 
their ancestors, they found them, not in the 
churches, but in the alehbouses, in the cockpits, in 
the bull rings, in wakes and Sunday tairs, 'ounging 
aud gambling on the village green, in wall, 
vr in Wales, frequeuting scenes of profane 
and eensual revelry, or wandering over the 
mountains like sheep without a shepherd, no 
man caring ior their souls. They went forth 
iuto the streets and lanes, highways and hedges, 
and braving the scorn of the educated classes, and 
the brutal violence of the mob—(Hear, hear)—by 
inGiuice labour of body aud travail of soul they cun- 
trived by the persuasions of (nristian love to compel 
these men to go into what I and they believe to be 
the Christian fold. (Hear, hear.) We think it is 
uofair that efforts should be made to take the 
children of these people out of our hands in order 
to deliver them into the hands of people who use 


| to send their children to school. 


their utmost efforts to them from the faith 
of their fathers. And yet because we object to 


and protest against this you rain upon us a 
shower of opprobrious epi You call us in- 
narrow and sectarian, though I contend 


tolerable, 
that it is you who are sectarian and not we ; aod 
one gentleman in deepair of tioding within the 
resources of the English language any term 
strong enough to express his detestation and digust 
for us, felt himself driven to the necessity of 
cvining a new and barbarous word to fling at us; 
and he says that not only are we intolerable, but 
that we are unclubable. (Laughter) Now, with 
regard to all these charges there underlies an 
assumption. The simple truth is this—that mem- 
bers of the Church of England have so long enjoyed 
the privileges of ecclesiastical ascendancy that they 
have come to take it for granted that their views 
in all matters of religion aud doctrine, discipline 
and practice, is the standard of what is right and 
fitting and proper; and that if any man depart 
from that standard ipso facto he is placed on his 
defence. Weill, for a reformed Church, built on 
the principle of private judgment and not claiming 
infallibility, this is rather a strong view to take. 
Still it is a very natural one, aud I do not blame 
them. I dare say that if I and the Church to 
which I belong bad been placed in the same posi- 
tion of ecclesiastical ascendancy as they have bee 
we should have fallen into the same error, but still 
you cannot ex us to admit that. We claim the 
right to ex our own private jadgment and our 
conscience in all matters of religion, and with all 
deference to you we refuse to submit our conscience 
and our jadgment to you. (Hear, bear.) Now, 
let me call attention to one other point which we 
consider ig a great grievance to the Nunconformists 
in connection with this bill, and this 1s that they 
will be excluded virtually from all share in the 
teaching profession. For observe that in all 
these denominational schools the teachers 
must be Church people, and this kind and 
form of legislation, therefore, practically closes 
the teaching profeasion against Noncouformists. 
Even in to board schools and eu- 
dowed schools which are sa to be 
uader the protection of a Liberal administration, 
we are exposed coustantly to instances of injus- 
tice and unfairness. (Hear, hear.) We had the 
other day ina Schcol Board Chronicle, an adver- 
ti-ement for a mistress for a board school in which 
it was stated that she must be a Churchwoman. 
The de t was appealed to whether it was 
legal to require that a master or mistress should 
belong to a particular denomication, and the answer 
was that they had no power to interfere. Then 
there was the case which lately ocourred at the 
Perse Grammar School. where a gentleman who had 
heen educated at the University of Oxford and was 
au M.A of his college was dismissed from the 
school by the superior master on the ground that 
he was a Nopconformist, and therefore, not his 
social equal, With regard to schools belonging to 
the Church of Enyland, in avy number of the 
National Society’s Mayazine adve: tisements abound, 
coupling the appointment of master or mistress 
with rigorous ecclesiastical conditions. Here is 
one :— 

Wanted, a master and mistress for mixed Government 
schoul of ty to 100, agricultural, Must be good 
Church Master must be certificated and able 
to play small organ in Church. 

(Laughter.) Another says :-- 
Wanted, a master for a mixed school (certificate pro- 


visional or otherwise), salary 430, school pence and 
Government t. urchman, able to play 
harmonium in Church occasionally. 


{Laaghter.) And so we see that in this way the 
onconformists, if there are to be none but denomi- 
national schools, and under this bill it is unlikely 
that there will be any but denominational schools, 
are entirely excluded from any share in the teach- 
ing profession. Now I come to the motion of which 
I have given notice. (Ministerial cheers) 

That, in the opinion of this House, the prirciple of 
universal compu in education cannot be applied 
without great injustice, unless provision be mate for 
— public elementary schools under public manage- 
men 
The House will sec that I proceed upon the 
assumption that for the State to take powers to 
compel the children of the people to go to school is 
a stroug measure which caunot be justified unless 
the State at the same time takes care to provide 
such schools as shall vot trench on the right of con- 
science and the principles of religious freedom. 
Now, I am bound to acknowledge that for myself 
lam not, and never bave been, so violently ena- 
moured of the univer-al compulsion as some of my 
hon. friends profess to be. (Hear, bear.) I am 
one of the old-fashioned Liberals who think there 
may be danger in the State meddling too much in 
our social and eivil hfe. (Hear, hear) I dis- 
like compulsion everywhere, and most of all in 
connection with religiou and educatiov. It would 
be far better, in my opinion, to persuade than to 
compel men, if possible, to send their children to 
schwl. (Hear, hear.) When | was in Holland 
four years ayo, I made considerable inquiries into 
their national system, and I found that this was 
the plan which was in operation there. The law 
gives them no compulsory powers, but ladies and 

entlemen of influence and of considerable leisure 
o med themselves into voluntary committees, aud 
visited the habitations of the working classes, aud 
of the poor, and by every kind 
and remonstrance endeavoured to 


: 


that they were not able to pay the fees, and this 
statement was found to be well founded, there was 
a voluntary fund to enable the committes to pa 
the children’s fees, and I was told that the t 
had been on the whole extremely satisfactory. 
And certainly if compu!sion were only 22 in 
the way described by my hon. friend, member 
for Bristol, in that very interesting ch which 
he made the other day, in which he spoke of how 
it was administered by himself in connection with 
a board school, it would partake much more of the 
character of persuasion than compulsion. Bat it 
seems that Parliament and the people of this 
couutry are dete / mined to have compulsion in some 
form. Now all I want is, under that extgeme 
power that you are assuming, to protect the 
vhildren and those who are nut members of the 
particular denomination to which the schools 
belong, from any wrong being done to them ia con- 
science. No doubt the best way to secure the end 
I have in view would be to the establishment of 
universal school boards and board schools, or else 
to give power to the new authority which you 
create under this bill to call such schools into 
existence where they seem to be rendered neves- 
sary by the character of the population. But 
I am aware, of course, that this is said to be at 
present impracticable, partly on accoant of the 
cost and partly on avcount of the prejudice 
which an earnest and unscrupulous propaganda 
has contrived to create in the minds of man 
“~ le against school boards. (Hear, hear.) Well, 
o not insist upon that, but I proceed on this 
priuciple, that denominational schools as they are 
at pre- eut placed, or a large number of them at any 
rate, caunot, with any show uf justice, be regarded 
as either private or voluntary schools, if by volun- 
tary you mean that they are supported by volun- 
tary contributions. I am told that millions have 
been raised from private resources in order to esta- 
blish and maintain these schools; but I can a'so 
point to millions that have been lavished upon 
them out of the public funds. By the last return 
1 fiud that these so-called voluntary schools have 
received granta between 1859 and 1875 of close 
— fourteen millions of the public money, of 
which ten and a-half millions have gone to Church 
of England schools. (Hear, hear.) According to 
the noble lord the schools are supported in 
this way: Government grants amount to | 000,000/. 
a year, children’s pence to another 1,000,000, and 
the voluntary contributions to over 600,000/ There 
are many schools even now, I believe, up and down 
the country, which do not require aud do not 
receive ove penny from voluntary contributions, 
All tne cost is defrayed from tho grants and from 
the childrens pence, aod under this bill these 
schools will be largely multiplied. I ask ig it un- 
reasonable to require that iustitutions like th 
many of which will be altogether supported, an 
mauy more of which will be nearly alt r sup- 


ported out of public resources, should be placed 
under some public management, especially 
at a time when you are taking power 


to force all the children of the country into these 
rchools? I may be told, But people who make th s 
assertion can hardly be sincere, that they are already 
ia public hands, and responsible to the department. 
(Hear, hear.) That is to say, Her Majesty's in- 
svector pays one formal visit and one informal visit 
in the course of the year; tut that canuot be re- 
garded as any effectual check upon the managers 
throughout the whole country. (Hear, hear) But 
you will ask me, What kind of public management 
do you ask for? Well, take the machinery pro- 
vided for by this bill—namely, town councils and 
boards of guardians. No doubt the boards of 
age are in Many ways ao utterly uneatiefac- 

authority for educativnil purposes—their 
mode of election, is one, which gives the dominant 
influence to a class who are not immediately or 
personally interested in the schools; and 1 am 
afraid that the c. cio element would prove sin- 
gularly unfair as regards a liberal and unsectari m 
education. I with my right hon. friend the 
member for Bradford that the want of rural 
municipalities is one of our greatest adminis- 
trative defects. (Hear, hear.) But we have none, 
and, therefore, I am willing to accept the boards 
of guardians, for they, at any rate, bave some sort 
of representative character. I ask you to enlarge 
their authority, to give them power to see that 30 
far as the secular instruction is concerned it is 
administered at least iu accordance with law. Let 
some representative authority be appointed who 
shall secure the paieut against the extravagances of 
ritualism or the arbitrariness of clerical goverument. 
This is surely not an absurd or extravagant demand 
that I make. I say ‘‘ Here you have schools that 
have ceaved to be private or voluntary; they are 
sustained in great part, and I believe after this bill 
passes they will be wholly supported out of public 
sources, out of Parliamentary grants, and childien’s 
peuce, and yet you propose to deliver into the bands 
of these institutions the manipulation of the educs- 
tion of all the children of this country witbout any 
check or control whatever upon the expenditure cf 
m. ouey that is thus entrusted to them” I am afraid 
that we get into a wrong groove in this matter 
from the very fist. When the State forty years ago 
began to awake to a sense of its duty, or supposed 
duty, to take care of the education of the peoplr, 
instead of ta iug the matter into its own hauds, as 
it onght to have done, it chose to consign it into the 
bands of certain voluntary societi:s which it fond 


of argument already in existence; aud | believe, with the right 
persuade them hon. gentleman the member for the University of 
If they pleaded London, that the Goveroment did not in ary 
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degree discharge its duty by delegating it, not to 
persons chosen by th ves, but to any number 
of persons who came forward to found schools. We 
got into a wrung groove at that time, and we have 
en getting deeper and deeper into ewbarrasament 
mer since. When we reconstructed, in some 
degree, our system in 1870, I regret that advantage 
was not taken of that opportunity, without doi 
any injustice to voluntary echvo's—for I woul 
not have them wrong 
the foundation, at any rate, 
be a real system of national education. 
I contend national education is national work, if 
any work can be called national; and I desire that 


of what shoul 


in any way—to lay | of the House for the insertion in the Bill of clauses 


(Cheers.) | schools the 


the House who may also be friends of religious 
education. (Hear, hear.) A man may be a friend 
of religion and religious education when he has 
sufficient faith in it to believe that by ite own in- 
herent force, or by the zeal and eacritices of those 
who maintain it, it can be cart ed home to people's 
hearts without the assistance of money from the 
public pocket, Yet there were proposals which bad 
dome from hon. members on the Conse vative side 


which would enforce in all the public elementary 
teaching of certain creeds and formu- 
laries of religion. It seemed a singular thing that, 
whilst in all other communities the revolt of human 


Government should undertake to do what they can | intelligence against the interference of Government 


do of that work without treuching on any man’s 
liberty or violating any man’s consvience, looking 
to it that a good, sound, thoroughly efficient secular 
education is given in the schools, and thea throwing 
the responsibil.ty, as they have a right to throw it, 
of the reJigious instruction upon the churches that 
claim to be pepe on gegen inetitutions for the 
training of the apm in religious doctrine and 
practice. If by this co-operation, all clas:es of the 
community could be brought to unite in this blesecd 
work, then we might hope before long to find not 
only an instructed but a moral, religious, and Chris- 
tian population. (Hear, hear). I beg, sir, to move 
the resolution I bave read. (Cheers). 

Mr. E. Jenkins seconded the motion. He 
assured the House that io undertaking to address 
it upon this question, and particularly from the 

int of view which he took, in common with his 

on. friend who bad just sat down, he felt most 
acutely the difficulty under which they laboured. 
They were facing a hostile majority in the House. 
A discussion already taken place on that bill, 
in which the principles against which they were 
conteading had been 


practically admitted; ard 


in the domain of conscience was being main- 
tained, here in Evgland, which claimed to be the 
freest of all free lands, we had a Govern- 
meat which endeavoured to enforce princi- 
ples which were entirely c.ntrary to the principles 
and feelings of wodern progress. He could not 
but think shat thie wes a critical period, not only 
in the history of education, but also in the history 
of this nation, If this bill were we should 
have what he could not but feel to be an injurious 
aod mischievous, as well as uvpractical system of 
2 — 2 1 2 members 
opposite if they too van eir majorit 

for the purpose of maintai =“ iples whieh he 
was sure they conscientiously held, but, at the 
same time, they (the supporters of Mr. Richard) 
protested and warned them that the system they 
were about to crystallise aud re-infuse must before 
long be swept away to make room for some system 
more ** and practicable. In the United 
States of America, where the diversities of reli- 
gious tects were certainly not as sharply defined as 
in other parts of the world, they were now begin- 
ning in bigu quarters to speak of sepsrating secular 


worse tbau all that fur them there were upon their | education given ty the State for the religious edu- 


the seats behind them and upon | cation which was to be 


given by the churches. 


own side, ager 
their front benches, those who sympathised with Aud if, in à coantry where the ‘difficulties arisio 


some of the objects of the bill. Therefore be could 
not but feel, in rising to address the House, that it 
might be true that the principles which were esta- 
blished by the right hon. gentleman the member for 
Bradford in 1870, were principles which had received 
the general acceptance ot those wLohad since then held 
the goveroment of the country ; but he held that 
to be no reason why at every stage at which it was 
attempted, either to re-assert or to crystallise the 
principles that were then laid down, they who dis- 
agreed with these principles, though they might be 
in a conspicuous minority in Parliament, shou'd not 
enter their protest against them. It would be 
admitted that if in that House questions were only 
to be raised when there was a reasonable expecta- 
ton of bringing these questions to a hupeful issue, 
then the House migbt as well adjourn never to neet 
again. In seconding this motion, he would speak 
with great frankness, and possibly he might be 
obliged to say some things which would not be 
received with favour on the other side, but he 
trusted he should be able to avoid saying anytbiog 
that could wound the susceptibilities of any hon. 
member in this House. They were asked by the 
Government to approve the course which they were 
about to adopt, aud let them a k themselves what is 
that course? | take it, it is a course that is intended 
to discourage the right of local supervision over the 
expenditure of public money. It was a course which 
was intended—or, at all events whether it was 
intended or not—it was calculated to put off for a 
long period the creation aud maiotenance of an 
cffivient and permanent economic system of educa- 
tion. It was intended, or, at all events, it 
was calculated to, and certainly would operate, to 
perpetuate and enhance an injustice which arises 
out of a protection and aid given to sectaran inte- 
rests out of public money. It was calculated, 
whetber intended or not, to maintain an injurious 
religious supremacy, one that was injustice in itself, 
hat was inconsistent with the principles of the age 
in whicb they lived, with the teachings of history, 
and with the bold tendencies of a free and enlight- 
‘ned people, On reading over the bill brought in 
by Her Majesty's Government he thought he had 
been able to notice in it not only their zeal for 
cducation but their political and religious prooli- 
vities. Their zeal for religious education was 
indicated by the single clause in which indirect 
compulsion was proposed as the remedy for edu- 
catioval difficulties, and their political and religious 
enthusiasm he held to be evidenced by the rest of 
the bill. There was all the more reason that the 
discussion now taking place should be held, seein 
that since the time the wember for Sheffield moved 
his amendment on the second reading of the bill 
some significant circumstances bad occurred. In 
the first place, and on the one side, from every 
Liberal body in the country, and from every reli- 
gious body, except the Roman Catholics, discon- 
nected with the Church of England, there had come 
foith a loud and emphatic protest against the bill 
—(Hear, bear)—while on the other hand, meetings 
bad boen held, and resolutions passed, and amend- 
ments had been placed on the notice paper of that 
House, which were of a very significaut character, 
as indicating what were the aims and objects, he 
did not say of Her Majesty's Government, but of 
those who were supporting the Goveinment. These 
amendments were put forward by the so-called 
tiiends of religious education. He did not use the 
words so-called in any sexse of detraction, but 
because be held it was unfair for them to arrogate 
to themselves the exclusive right to assume that 
title. The hon, member went on to say: I venture 
fo claim that there are some of us on this side of 


| 
| 


— — 


— 


* 


from the establishment of a State religion are no 

felt, it was found to de practically impossible to 
work out with anything like a concurrence of all 
the citizens an education based upou some commonly 
accepted cried, what must it in this countr 

where all our differences were so sharp! detined, 
where sect looked sect in the face with hostile 
aspect, and where, altogether, things were more 
likely to become worse iustead of better in regard 
to the definition of difference. He would like 
to see a day when all might agree in some form of 
religious instruction which might be carried on 
without risk of interference with the liberties of 


agreement on this subject. It was for this reason 
that be entered bis 11 t the further 
passage of the bill. They not but be do ng 
their duty in taking this opportunity of bringing 
before the country arguments inst and ob 
jevtions to the system inaugurated in 1870, and the 
wrongs and perils of the course now being pursued 
by the Gove nment. Every day these wrongs were 
becoming more patent, and though now the 


Government might be able to carry this bill, and 
might suppose they had established its principles, 
a time would come when defeat would be all the 


more certain and sure. There was no error in 
politics and legislation which did not work its own 
revenge, and the temporary success of an erroneous 
policy must only make its ultimate confutation the 
more disastrous and complete, Before he said a 


few words on the of the bill 
he wished to draw Sr the House to 
its economical and ical consequences. In its 

litical aspe et the wasasolovusm. It created 


istinetious between people living in different parts 
of the country. In school-board districts, those 
who were interested in education, could, under the 
wide franchise which the school-board system con- 
ferred, have some voice in the appointment of those 
who were to re that education. But in 
icultural districts there would be appointed to 
this duty those who were in no tense the represen- 
tatives of the people directly iuterested in the 
education to be given. Under the echvol-board 
system, and even under asystem managed by town 
councils, the franchise was so wide, and the work- 
ing-men had so direct an interest and voice in their 
election, that be could understand their readily 
assenting to a compulsion in the imposition of 
which they themselves had a part; but in country 
dist:icts where the sgricultusal labourer or miner 
had no in elections,of beards, what hope was 
there of success in urine bey gen in which 


those direct! 32 5 l 

sympathy ? violation of principles of national 
ecovomy and national admivistration which were 
involved in this bill were glaring and indefensible. 
He would like to know in what other cases the 


Government ked private companies to uudertake | pase 


a duty like this with only occasional inspection, 
with only occasional checks on expenditure, with 
no ¢ fliciency, with positive carelessness, if not fraud, 
in the mode of spending the public w wong & and 
with manifest favouritism to one particular denomi. 
pation. His charges against the — | 
system were sim straightforward. ey 
save based u * and returns which had 
been presen 
the in detail if r , 
at an of education results under the denomi- 


| a or about ove-fitth of the whole, had been 
0 


au ost 
In 1868 and 1869 the 


cust per head of the education 
© attendance at the denomi- 
national echouls was 26+. In 1875 it had risen to 


Sis. 6d. In board schols it was only 20s, 64d. 
Over a million was being pe to what he might 
call private contract schoule, whilst the sum pail 
to board echools was only £75,130, aud more signi- 


| ficaut than all, out of two and a-half millions who 


ought to be at school, and out of the million and 
over who were su to attend school, only 


to an examination through all the 
standards. But there was another point. Deno. 
minational schools frequently received more than 
they earned, as appeared from recent reports of the 
school-buard re at Salford and other places, 
and the reports ot the Government for 
— in which the carelessness of the accounts 
opt by school managers was commented vpor. 
Lastly, there was nv warranty that even the — 
conscience clause was res by teachers 

and m re. In support of this statement, he 
quoted from the report of Mr. Brodie a statement 
of the results of some of his visita, and 
that inspector's words that ‘‘ there were 4 of 
signs the denominational system de to 


become a mere acramble for public money.” It 
would, therefore, — that the issue the 
House was one o ; uence. The 


question was whether it was worth while to 
half 80 — as an —— a | 
by a 0 would cost, to a body o — 
mbole — vr a bad education with the object 
of giving to certain sects incressed facilities for 


| training ground of E 


religious and political prvpegaundism. from 
a wanifesto of the N 424 — iu w the 


b Churchwen, and in which 
teachers were to give every child some 
traiuing in the theology of the Church as well as in 
the seoular elements, in order that the people 
might become loyal to their spiritual mother 
and her champions in ber hour oft danger, he said 
it these were the mvutives of Churchmen for sup- 
porting this bill, it was not to be wondered at thas 
the other balf ul creation should bave no sympath 
with ite objects. The proposition to give — 
ts, which it was admitted would chiefly 
eit devominational schools, involved, when it 
was considered that it was to come out of the 
general taxation of the couvtry, an almost criminal 
justice. He had a paper which was presented to a 
— 4 2— e . 
was and iu that paper 
it was declared that, Ou the general gounds of 
religious liberty, the Union maintained that it was 
a grievance that Churchmen should be compelled, 
by the p yment of rates, to sustsin svhvols of 
whose religwus aan they disapproved, or 
schools which were virtually training their scholars 
to deny those eternal truths which were felt by 
Church people and others to be the only true basis 
of religious teaching. ment, the com- 
mittee affirmed, was a direct violation of religious 
liberty as asserted by the Legislature when 
abolishing the Church rates. It was not 
surprisiug that the — 1 of bishops and 
clergymen generally sbould have decided that 
the i:epurt should be taken as read. The idea of 
suggesting, as it was suggested here, that the 
ground upon which this — was put forth was 
tbat seme ground upon which they were able to 
abolish Church rates in England was untenable. 
There was such a thing as cousistenvy, and hon. 
members opposite could do a great deal with 
consisteuvcy. But what was the consistenc 
of a ty who refused to abolieh Chur 
rates in Scotland avd consented to abvlish 
them here. What would be the principles of a 
party who would tend children to a school where 
those eternal principles were denied which they 
believed. There was one question which he would 
venture to ask hon. gentlemen opposite, and which 
he would ark them cesrefully to put on their 
copscicnces. Suppose that on the morrow a single 
denominational school of this country had been 
connected to a Koman Catholic school taught by 
priests even with the srsistance of copsuience 
He put it to hon. gentlemen opporite, would they 
under these 8 , support this bill ? : 0 
could imagine the ri ht hon. geutlemen vpposite, when 
he went — — 5 lobby, assailed by hun. friends 
from Ireland who were in favour of denumipational 
education, and he could tancy him slipping bis arm 
into that of the hon, member for Looth, aud saying, 


| national schools of gh were declared to be the 


no voice and no 


„My dear Sullivan, you have assisted us this year 
in passing this bill; we will bring io a bill on the 
same lines for Ireland. The House knew that was 
an impossibility. Yet how could a | deny to 
jrelaud what they took for England? If thi bill 


| thw 
justly offended, and he ho no 


ed, as he hoped it would do, be, as a true 
Liberal, should feel obliged to give to Lrelaud what 
England had got for herself. He had not said any - 
at which bon. gentlemen opposite could 

n. gentleman 
would get up and throw at bim, or the party about 
him, the taunt that they on this side were asso- 
ciating themselves with socialists and infidels, that 
they did not desire State education, but were mere 


to the House, and he could furnish | sectarian bigots. They threw back the taunt, and 
uired. He said the | *. 
wi 


he would say with 
to the d 


ence, but with truth, that 
ogmas of the Church of England 


national system were not only inferior to the | that they on bis side of the House held 86 intellt- 
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appreciation as those on the opposite side. 

e 28 2 joy the ritual of the Church of England ; 
he could enter into her communion ; end his child 
lay in a churchyard, laid there by his own will, and 
interred an Avglican minister, with the beau. 
tiful service of that Church. It could not be said 
that those on his side of the House were animated 
by sectarian bigotry ; but he must enter his protest 
against passing this bill, because he believed it was 
inconsistent with the simple principle of civil and 
religious liberty, (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Huspparp argued that no education was of 
value without religion, and complained of the 
intolerance which would refuse public assistance to 
denominational schools. Mr. Una, who also 
spoke in favour of religious education, deprecated 
too frequent reference to topics which only em- 
bittered the controversy, although he sympathised 
entirely with the Nonconformists’ objection to in- 
trust their children to the teaching of Ritualistic 
clergymen. 

Mr. A. M‘Arruur said the Education Act of 
1870 would have pleased him much better if it had 
been more national and less denominational in its 
provisions, Yet he had advocated the policy of 
endeavouring not to injure or retard denominational 
schools already existing, unless where they were 
condemned as inefficient. But not to injure or 
retard denominational schools, and to still further 
encourage, assist, and endeavour to increase and 
perpetuate them, were very different courses of 
action, and the latter course appeared to him to be 
the direct tendency, if not the direct design, of the 
bill. The eloquent speech of the Minister for War 
would have dispelled any doubt on the question, 
and it determined several Opposition members to 
vote against the bill. School boards, notwith- 
standing the determined opposition they had en- 
countered, had been almost universally successful 
where they had been established, and had not only 
succeeded in getting hundreds of thousands of once 
utterly neglected children into their own schools, 
but had also largely increased the attendance at 
denominational schools. Nor was he prepared to 
admit that the cost had been extravagant, whatever 
m n cont ; ind when the 
remember — ex naive sites that ad to be 

uep under com ion, at 
— bed to be erected dating a period 
when both labour and material were unusually high, 
and that the whole of the machinery for efficient 
school board work had to be created, the wonder 
was that dy expenditure had not been incurred. 
But, even if the cost were greater than it actually 
had been, he believed that it would have repre- 
sented a wise, judicious, and in the end, an econo- 


mical expenditure ot public money; and, consider- 
ing that school had not yet been six years in 
existence, they might well be astonished at and 


thankful for the marked p they had made 
and the work they bad accomplished. He believed 
the School Board for London, of which he was once 
a member, had not erected a single school which 
was not proved by statistics.to be required, and 
which was not sanctioned by the Education De. 
partment; and he thought it would be admitted 
that, ina . N ing town like Leicester, 
the accom provided was by no means exces- 
sive, and would ina short time be found insuffi- 
cient. It would, therefore, be a penny-wise and 
B policy not to make some allowance 
or the rapid increase that was going on. To judge 
merely by average attendances at schools was very 
fallacious, The attendance was much larger at 
some times than at others, just as it was at churches 
and other An outbreak of measles or 
scariatina, the pee peeking season, or some inter- 
ruption of that kind, would make a serious diffe- 
rence. For an average attendance of 300 children 
the Educational ent held that 400 places 
should be provided, and the school boards were 
com by the Act to make such provision. 
Then, with regard to the r amount of grant 
earned in voluntary schools, comparisons of that 
kind as every one who studied the question must 
admit, were useless and unfair. The noble lord 
(Lord R. Montagu) had informed the House that 
in Nonconformist schools—including. it was pre- 
sumed, British and Wesleyan schools—the amount 
earned was 13s, Ojd. ; in Roman Catholic schools, 
12s. 10fd. ; in Church schools, 12s. 8}d. ; and in 
Board schools, lls. 54d. But they must not lose 
sight of the fact that denomina school children 
had been in regular attendance and were 
of a higher class than board school children were. 
Many of the latter had been street arabs, or gutter 
children, who, when eo into schools, were 
utterly ignorant, undisciplined, and difficult to 
control or manage; therefore, to compare them 
with children of denominational schools who had 
had vastly superior advantages both at home and 
at school was very unfair, and was useless for the 
purpose the House had in view. There was 
another fact deserving of notice: the noble lord 
had told the truth, but not the whole truth. The 
fact was that, taking the last year but one, ended 
the 3lst of August, 1874, the graut earned in board 
schools in London was only 6s. 3d. per head, 
whereas in the following year, ended the let of 
August, 1875, it had risen to 10s. 114d., thus show- 
ing a rapid and yey gratifying improvemeat. He 
might add that the certainty of school board 
children not being able to secure much of the 


Government grant was clearly perceived by many 
voluntary school managers and masters, and that 
after the formation of the school board of London, 
when the board had no schools of their own, they 
did their utmost to force the children into denomi- 
national schools, and to fill the vacant places of 
which so mach had been said. But the board soon 
discovered that they were engaged in a very diffi- 
cult and thankless task, and that there was the 
greatest reluctance on the part of the voluotary 
schools to receive such children, partly because they 
feared that some parents of the better class might 
object to their children being associated with street 
Arabs, and, perhaps still more, because those 
voluntary schools foresaw that the introduction of 
such children would lower the standard of the 
school and reduce the average am unt of the graut 
to be received. In order to avoid this, the school 
fees were raised, in some instances nearly doubled, 
and all sorts of objections were made with a view 
to the exclusion of these ‘‘ gutter children.” And 
now what had been clearly foreseen and carefally 
guarded against was brought forward a an — 4 
ment to show the inferiority of board schools. 
(Hear, hear.) The greater cost of board schools in 
London might also be accounted for by the fact 
that the balance sheets in the first year of their 
existence contained no Government grant, and that 
all the tempo schools, having to 
provided with furniture, books, and apparatus, 
paid for out of the current account, were much 
more costly than the ent schools, But the 
net cost was diminishing half-year by helf-year, 
as children were induced to pay better fees, and as 
the Government grant became higher. If this bill 
assed in its present form it would render the 
uture extension of school boards difficult, if not 
impossible, and would still further promote the in- 
terests of denominational schools ; indeed, it would 
enablo many of these schools to be altogether inde- 
pendent of any voluntary aid. Some of them were 
so at present, ang he bad heard of four instances 
in which a surplus was secured. It would also 
enable rate-supported schools in many rural dis- 
tricts to become as sectarian and as denominational 
as any schools were at present. He believed un- 
fair means had been adopted in many instances to 
prevent the establishment of school boards ; that 
the conscience clause had not always been faithfully 
acted upon; and that in some cases the law had 
been broken, or, while its letter had been kept, its 
irit had been, he was going to say, shamefully 
violated. At first the policy was to endeavour to 
prevent the establishment of school boards, where 
it was possible to do so; but latterly a different 
and more objectionable ‘policy had been adopted. 
Great efforts had been made and undue influences 
used to obtain a board even in places where ample 
school accommodation alrealy existed, but where 
a sufficient number of managers favourable to de- 
nominvational teaching could be secured. Denomi- 
national schools were then let to the board, the 
hour from nine to ten in the morning being re- 
served by the former managers for any catechism 
to be taught or any religious instruction to be 
given. The schools were, therefore, just as de- 
pominational as they bad been before, with this 
important addition—that the protection of the con- 
science clause could be dispensed with and the 
schools were supported by the rates. Remon- 
strances to the education department only pro- 
duced the reply that the law had not been broken. 
He disapproved of the proposal to substitute town 
councils and boards of guardians for school boards, 
because whatever might be the case with town 
councils, the farmers, as a class, cared very little 
about education, and were very little disposed to 
tax themeelves for this purpose. Having quoted 
the remarks made on the educatiou uf the children 
of agricultural Jabourers by farmers at a meeting 
at Guildford, the hon. member said he pitied the 
poor children who were dependent upon such 
guardians for their education. Another objection 
to giving this power to guardians and town 
councillors was that some of the school boards had 
working men upon them, who were not the least 
valuable of the members. Town councils and 
boards of guardians were, however, elected upon a 
property qualification, and therefore, working-men, 
whose presence upon school boards was a eatisfac- 
tion to the working-classes, would be exclude ! 
from these bodies. the noble lord (Sandon) had 
rendered valuable services to the London School 
Board while a member of it, and he was the last 
man to whom improper motives could be attri- 
buted. But whatever might have been the inten- 
tion of the framers of this bill, its effect would be to 
encourage and perpetuate denominational schools, 
and it would not, therefore, mect the necessities of 
the case, or do the best that might have been done 
for the children of this country. Before sitting 


the country, he repudiated these imputations alto- 

ther. He had no unfriendly feeling towards the 
Church of England, or any other denomination in 
the country. ere were many Chorch of England 
clergymen whom it has been his pleasure and his 
privilege to know, and with whom he was still 
associated in various ways. They were men for 
whom he entertained the greatest respect and 
esteem. There were many whose ministry he 
would just as soon attend as that of the church 
to which he belonged ; many whose instruction he 
should be glad to have bis children receive, and to 
whose schools he should be willing to send them, 
but there were many denominational schools to 
which he should be very sorry to send them, or to 
send any child over which he had any control. 
The hon. member read a letter from a Noncon- 
formist clergyman, acknowledging a cheque in 
support of bis schools, and saii that he bad never 
entertained any but friendly feelings towards Dis- 
senters. This would be readily admitted, and it 
would be well for the Church of England if many 
more of her members could say the same. But the 
hon. member went on to say that it would be well 
if those who were so ready to find fault in regard 
to education would be more consistent in their 
applications for help to build their schools. But 
he (Mr. M‘Arthur) hoped the House did not sup- 
pose that such applications came only from Non- 
conformists. Many of them were in the habit of 
receiving such appeals from Churchmen, and even 
sometimes from Church clergymen and curates, who 
were often so miserably r and so terribly over - 
worked, that they found it difficult, if not almost 
im ible, to educate their children, dress respec- 

bly, and live in comfort. He thought he might 
also say that when those appeals were made they 
were responded to according to the ability of hon. 
members on that side of the House, although, of 
course, he did not say that there was any particular 
credit to be attached to any party for that. Per- 
haps he might be permitted to read at least ono 
letter, although of a rather different character, on 
this subject. It was as follows :— 

Lower Norwood, May, 1876. 

We are very anxious to secure a thousand pounds 
before Miebaelmas to enable us to begin a mission in a 
large and poor population sunk ia infidelity and sin 
here. Will you kindly send at least 1/. towards this 
work, which bas the sanction of our diocesan. 


That, unfortunately, was sent to the deacon of an 
Independent church in the locality—but he would 
not trouble the House with the whole correspon- 
dence. Perhaps also he might refer to a catechism 
published by a reverend vicar in Essex for the use 
of families and schools, in which the children wero 
taught that the various sects and denominations 
which came under the head of Dissenters must be 
regarded as heretics who worshipped God according 
to their own evil and corrupt imaginations, and not 
according to His revealed will, and that their 
worship was in direct opposition to God. He did 
not think that teaching of that kind was very well 
calculated to promote friendly feelings between 
Nonconformists and Churchmen in that House, and 
when the charge of intolerance was bandied in that 
way, it must be evident to the House that if there 
was intolerance it was not to be found all on one 
side of the House. But they were told that the 
conscience clause would protect the child and pre- 
vent any unfair advantage from being taken. He 
was perfectly willing to admit that the conscience 
clause was frequently fairly acted upon, but he 
was equally certain that very frequently it was the 
reverse, and that the law was, if not broken, at all 
events evaded. They all knew that almost every 
week brought to light some case in which this 
was illustrated some case like that referred to by 
his hon. friend the member for Merthyr, which 
roused the just indignation and contempt of every 
lover of fair play and civil and religious liberty in 
this land. They disapproved of caste in India, and 
were endeavouring to break it down, because they 
believed it to be injurious to commerce, civilisation, 
and Christianity ; but if they might judge from the 
correspondence which had taken place in the Perse 
case, no Brahmin in India ever clung with greater 
tenacity to his caste, or determined more poritivel y 
to avoid all communication with any Dissenting 
brother than he had done Yet with all these things 
staring them in the face, they were told that there 
was no religious difficulty. How any hon member 
could say so, he could not understand. But there 
was a religious difficulty, and one for which Non- 
conformists were not responsible. He believed that 
the character maintained in former days by the 
Established Church of this country, of being the 

at bulwark of Protestant Christianity in this 
and, could not be sustained by, at all events, a 
considerable section of her ministers and people 
during the present day, and on that point he might 


down he wished to refer to the warm and indignant | also be permitted to give some little illustration. 
reply of the hon. member for Berks (Mr. Walter) | Reference was made by his hon. friend the member 
who had been called forth by some observations | for Merthyr to the catechism published by the 


which had fallen from the hon. member for Bir- 
mingham (Mr. \Dixon). The hon. member for 
Berks had deprecated the introduction of the 
religious element into this question, and said he 
had read with great regret a certain document 
containing a remonstrance against this bill. He 
also required an answer, and in his opinion, 
it would have been better not to agitate such 
questions as that raised. The hon. member 
argued that there was no religious difficulty, and 
attributed the remonstrances to which reference 
was made to ty and political purposes. On 
behalf of himself, a large number of friends, and a 
still larger number of other persons throughout 


Church Extension Association. He was not 
going to detain the House by reading extracts 
from it, but he would just say that in that catechism 
it was plainly taught that they need not look for 
salvation out of the Church; the infallibility of the 
Church's teaching; the Real Presence in the Sacra. 
ment of the Eucharist ; and the necessity of con- 
fession and abeolution. It was men who held and 
taught such doctrines that caused a great deal of 
the unpleasant feeling and the religious difticulty. 
(Hear, hear.) Hon. gentlemen opposite professed to 
be very zealous for Protestantism, ont he hoped 
that they would show that they were indignant 
when they heard of such doctrines as those he had 


— 


— 
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referred to. Perhaps he might be allowed to quote 
the opinion of a ly respectable bishop of the 
Charch of Engl on that subject. The Bishop 
of Sydney was in this country a few years ago, av 
after returning to the colony, and when addressiog 
the Church Society, composed of his own clergy 
and the Church members, he said that the Church 
of England’s disregard of all solemn obligation did 
appear to him inexplicable. Her adoption of 
Roman phraseology and practices and power of 
sympathy with . and contempt of the 
Reformation are totally inconsistent, as it appeared 
to him, with an honest adherence to the Church of 
England. He (Mr. M’Arthur) repeated that it was 
not surprising that the Nonconformists in this 
country should object to send their children 
to schools where such doctrines are taught 
and such principles inculcated. The bon. 
member also commended to the consideration 
of the House the concluding paragraphs of the 
Rev. Henry Bowden’s letter in The Times on 
Friday last. He could understand those who 
from conscientious conviction went over to the 
Roman Catholic Church, or any other church, 
but it was difficult to understand the honour or 
honesty of men who, while professing themselves 
to be clergymen of the Established Church and 
—＋ her , were — * her foundations, 
and leading astray her youth from the principles 
which they were brought up. (Hear, hear.) He 
trusted that this, at all events, would be some 
excuse for the opposition that was offered to this 
bill, and that while such a state of things con- 
tinued to exist, there must and ought to be a 
religious difficulty, and nothing short of one school 

or uodenvminational school in every district 
would satisfy the reasonable demand of Noncon- 
formists in this country. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. S. Mortey said the principle affirmed in 
this amendment was that there should be prutec- 
tion for Noucunformist parents who might object 
to the teaching of Church schools, and he should 
be thankful to see a disposition on the part 
of Churchmen to meet them in this matter. 
He was no advocate for the exclusion of the Bible 


from the schools, nor of a sectarian tem of 
teaching. The poopie he thought, had settled 
that question. 


e did not believe that of our large 
pulation there was more than a fractional part 
avourable to the extension of exclusively secular 
education. (A Voice: Birmingham.) Birmingham 
was a striking exception, and he was rather sur- 
rised at that town accepting the system adopted 
by its board. But he was prepared to say, with 
some slight knowledge of the opinions of working 
men, that while amidst the conflicts of sects they 
got sick of the controversy on religious teaching, 
there was no objection on their part to the honest, 
fair, and simple use of the Bible in schools by 
teachers who would not prostitute their — — 
ties in order to enforce denominational education. 
He had an extract from the National Society 's 
monthly organ for February, 1872, which threw 
some light on the directions given by the National 
Society to their teachers. It said 

There is need now more than ever that our teachers 
should be more thoroughly fitted for the religious side 
of their work; they should not only be religious 

ple, but sound Church le. Is it too much to 
hess that the Church will furn abuudant supply 
of devout young people who give themselves 
earnestly to the work of school teaching in the belief 
that there is no more effective way of benefiting their 
fellow-creatures than by giving them a sound education 
in the theology of the Church of England. 
Again in August, 1872 :— 

In the present condition of Church schools it is more 
than ever necessxry that they should be made tbe 
nurseries of Church priuciples. This is the object at 
which we should aid—the training of the young Chris- 
tian for full communion, and, as a preliminary to that, 
a training for confirmation. The whole school time of 
a child should lead up to this. 

This language, when addressed to Church schools 
in the City of London, where we had abundance of 
schools for the people to choose from, and where 
the children attending the school were connected 
with the Church, might be very natural ; but in 
the country villages, where the poor were to be 
subjected for the first time to a special system of 
compulsion, we had aright to ask for protection 
for them from such training. The parent, who 
is exposed to that training, and who conscientiously 
objects to it, should have the right of appeal, not 
to the Committee of Council on Education, or by 
deputation to the Lord President, but to some local 

wer which could inter and effectually protect 

im in the training of his children. (Hear, hear.) 
He had not the slightest doubt that in many of our 
villages the conscience clause was a dead letter. 
He deliberately expressed the opinion that people 
dared not expose themselves to the fear of social 
consequences if in a small village they availed them- 
selves of the conscience clause and withdrew their 
children from religious teaching. He did know a 
village where, out of 135 who attended the national 
school, upwards of 100 withdrew from the teaching 
of the catechism, but that was because it had been 
made clear to them that they were at liberty to do 
it, and that no consequences could possibly ensue 
by their taking such a course. Reference has been 
made to the religious teaching in the board schools 
of London. That teaching was based on a resolu- 
tion moved by the Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. 
W. H. Smith, M.P.),”seconded by bimself (Mr. 
Morley), and adopted almost unanimously, and was 
now in operation. The resolution was as follows :— 

That in the schools provided hy the board the Bible 
shall be read, and there shall be given such explana- 


tions and such instruction therefrom in the principles of 
morality and religion as are suited to the capacities of 
children, provided always 

1. That in such explanations and iustruetion the pro- 
visions of the Act in Sections 7 and 14 be strictly 
observed, both in letter and spirit, and that no attempt 
be made in any such schools to attach children to any 
particular denomination. 

2. That in regard of — particular school the board 
shall consider and determive upou any application by 
managers, parents, or ratepayers of the aistrict who 
may show speci«l cause for the exception of the school 
from the operation of this resolution, in whole or in 
part. 

Upon the character of the teaching in the schools, 
be asked permission to read a few lines from the 
inspector’s (Mr. Noble's) report :— 


Since the adoption of the regulation ixing the time 
at which the Bible should be read and explained, I have 
observed considerable uniformity in the mode in wkich 
teachers have acted upon their instructions, A chapter 
is read either by the head teacher, or the children in 
the upper ciass of the school, and then such “‘ explana- 
tion and instruction” are given as are suited to the 
capacities of the scholars.“ This instruction is in no 
way less reverentially imparted than in voluntary schools, 
and I have observed no desire on the part of a teacher 
in avy instance to shirk this essential part of his duty. 
It is but just to say of all our teachers, that they seem 
to be fully impressed with the importance of this part 
of their work, and, at the same time, are anxious to 
avoid the violation of the board regulations and the Act 
of Parliament by giving this teaching a denominational 
colour. In infants’ schools, exactly the same practice 
is followed as in denominational schools; the teacher 
selects a text of Scripture, which she explains and 
— in a manner that the children can under- 
stan 


On this subject of religious teaching in schools and 
the desirability of concession,. he quoted from a 
letter he had received a few days before from a 
clergyman of the Church of England, who said, — 

It is my strong conviction that any enlargement and 
consolidation of denominational,education will henceforth 
tend to narrowness and to the hurtful increase of 
sacerdotal influence. The great wealth and organisa- 
tion of the Roman Catholic and Episcopal churches will 
enable them through denominational schools to obtain 
great entrenched camps of the future, If the Govern- 
ment could be ind to assist one kind of school only, 
viz a true national school in which the Bible shall be 
read and t Hot I believe the further greatness and 
harmony of land would be promoted. 


He was assured that not a few of the cle 
ober shared this opinion. He understood the 
object of the amendment was to appeal to Charch- 
men to meet them in this matter. He believed 
if the catechism were excluded from the 
day school and reserved for its proper place 
—the Sunday-school, or reserved for special hours 
in one]or two days of the week—a great deal of 
the difficulty would be got rid of, and he was 
certain that there were hon. members opposite who 
were as indisposed to press upon the consciences 
and judgment of those whom they were seeking to 
benefit as any on the Liberal side of the House, 


He might mention, as showing the feeling 
of the working classes on this point that 
at a very recent meeting of the London 


School Board two deputations were received. One 
consisted of the Rev. R. T. West and the Rev. D. 
Moore, who presented a memorial objecting to the 
board holding a transferred missicn-hall school, on 
the ground that provision for the all children would be 
otherwise than by board schools, and asking 
to have the mission-hall retransferred to adenomina- 
tion. It was stated that the denominations had 
raised a large sum of money to supply any defi- 
ciency. ‘This deputation was introduced by Mr. 
Mills, M. P., and the Rev. Dr. Irons. The second 
deputation consisted chiefly of labouring men— 
one in the uniform of a railway porter—and the 
were headed by Admiral Fishbourne, who stat 
that the mission-hall was built ten years to fill 
a want in the district, and the school always 
been well maintained in regard to numbers of 
children, and the sum received from the Govern- 
ment grant showed a high state of efficiency. When 
the Act was passed the supporters who subscribed 
to the school could not afford to pay the rates and 
subs>ribe too, and go the school was transferred to 
the board with the perfect satisfaction of the 
parents, who desired that the religious teaching 
should be unsectarian, such as was taught in the 
board schools. The objection to the mussion-hall 
school came from Dr. West, of the Ritualistic 
church, and the La begged to state that if 
the board listened to the parochial clergy who 
had waited upon them, and shut up the school, the 
original trustees would carry it on, for the parents 
would not subject the children to the teaching of 
Ritualistic churches, and they all regarded this 
action of the parochial clergy in endeavouring to 
close the school as a piece of ecclesiastical tyrauvy. 
This showed the feeling of the working classes in 
regard to the religious education as given in the 
London board schools. He felt that we were under 
great obligations to the clergy of the Establwhed 
Church for their services, and no word had ever 
passed his lips which was otherwise than reepectful 
towards them, and mindful of the sacrifices they 
had made. But we had come now to a point at 
which he believed it would be the best policy of the 
Established Church to make some substantial con- 
cession iu this matter, and he maintained that in the 


reading and teaching of the Bible there was every 
possible guarantee for the religious teaching of the 
school. e especially appealed to the noble lord 


the Vice-President of the Council to lend his aid in 


this matter. He was persuaded that if something 


| was not done we should have an embittered contro- 


which would only end in the establishment of 
secular schools, a result whieh he personally would 
regard with extreme disfavour, It would eliminate 
from education the really honest religious element 
and the inculcation of truths universally held 
amongst us. He believed with one of our ops 
that if half-a-dozen men on each side of the con- 
troversy were to go into a room and spend an hour 
or two in considering the matter, the one condition 
being that they were all in favour of religious edu- 
cation, they would be able to decide on such a 
system of religious teaching as would meet the fair 
necessities of the case. He hoped the noble lord 
would aid by endeavouring to influence those who 
were unreasonable on both sides. The principle of 
religious liberty was infringed if any parent was 
compelled from fear of consequences to subject bis 
child to religious teaching to which he had con- 
scientious objections. He thought he might venture 
to say that his right hon. friend would confirm this. 
He was prepared to defend the system of religious 
teaching of the London board schools, and could 
point to the recent examinations for tho gratifying 
results of the system there pursued. He had no 
expectation that. bis hon. friend would be able to 
carry bis motion, but he hoped he would divide the 
House, for he regarded it as a protest against tho 
embittered controversy to which the tll would 
give rise, and therefore he would give it bis sup- 
port. (Cheers. ) 

Mr. Hat, speaking as the chairman of a 
school board in a rural district, though he admitted 
that school boards would furnish a satisfactory 
solution of many difficulties, preferred the machinery 
of the bill to the compulsory establishmont of these 
bodies all over the country. 


Mr. Cowrer-TEMPLE condemned the intolerance 
of Mr. Richard, which for the extravagance of a few 
Ritualists would punish the 12,000 voluntary 
schools of the country. He defended the opera- 
tion of the conscience clause, which, while it 
secured secular education for all the children «f the 
district, at the same time provided religious for 
those of the denomination to which the school 
belonged. He ridiculed the idea of proselytism, 
and denied that the Dissenters bad made out any 
grievance. Onthe contrary, by seeking to drive the 
country into secularism and to curtail the freedom 
of religious teaching, Mr. Richard would establish 
a grievance in the opposite direction. 

r Paar baving spoken in support of the bill, 

Mr. Munpg.a said he never would be a party 
to the exclusion of the Bible from the schools; but, 
on the other hand, he would not join hon. gentlo- 
men opposite in attempting to enforce what they 
called minimum of religious instruction in 
schools, 44 result of — — there were 
now more ren receivi i instruction, 
and a better, than S boards were esta - 
blished. (Cries of “ Birmi ) He was not 
there to defend Birmingham. They should wait 
for that till the hon. member took his seat. But 
they talked about 7,000 children at Birmingham ; 
why, at Sheffield, there were twice that number 
now receiving religious education who before had 
none. He did not entirely agree with the resolu- 
tion, because the words ‘‘ public ement”’ 
were both ambiguous and embarrassiog, and meant 
where they stood a great deal more the hon. 
member put into his speech. He did not propose 
to interfere with voluntary schools but only to 
submit them to public supervision, and with that 

inciple he must agree. As to the religious 

ifficulty, it really arose only in the rural districts, 
lt was tly met by the Government amend- 
ments; those of the right hon. gentleman the 
member for Bradford went still further to protect 
the poor man, and by enforcing tke conscience 
clause in spirit as well as in letter, and working 
— heartily and charitably in committee, he 
oved they would make a good and useful 
measure of the bill. 

Mr. Hau declared that the amendment really 
meant univerral compulsion, and for that reason 
would not be acceptable. There was nothing the 
ordinary and average Englishman hated and abomi- 
nated more than the very name of school boards. 
(„Oh, oh,” and cheers.) He associated with it 
every kind of useless extravagance, a great deal of 
petty tyranny, and a great deal, also, of possible 

odlessness and irreligion, He was very grievid 
that the bill did not make a stronger stand on this 
point of irreligion, and in committee very strenuous 
efforts would be made to remove the reproach that 
it should be possible for any school board to insist 
upon # non-religious system of education. 

The Marquis of HartincToy, who was received 
with cheers, said he had no doubt whatever that 
religious sects were animated to a considerable ex- 
tent by religious animosity and religious bigotry. 
(Hear, hear, and laughter.) He had no doubt 
that that relig’ous bigotry was manifested in many 
relations in lite, and that cases of the persecution 
of Dissenters by members of the Church of England 


had some existence in fact. He had no doubt again 


that there did exist in the midst of the Church of 
England a party who held opinions and who enter- 
tained sentiments which were altogether at variance 


with the principles of the Keformation ; but it 
seemed to him that all these were questions upon 
which they had not to decile that night. (Hear, 
hear.) Whattbey had to decide that night seemed 
to him to be thu—whether it was possible for the 
State to impose such checks upon the injudicious 
action off certain persons as would enable the State 
to make use of the educational energy sud vast 
educational resources which were pose by the 
various denominations, and most of all by the 
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—but being a member of a large religi ious body, and 
knowing the f. elings and views of those who com- 
posed it, he felt it right to express those views not 
as their representative, but for the information of 
the House. They believed the natural tendency of 
this legislation was to throw edu ation into the 
hands of the Church of England in this country, 
and to the Roman Catholics in Irelan', and they 
did not know which was the more objectionable 4 
the two. They did not think it fair that in Ireland 
education should be thrown into the hands of a 
church which to k every possible advantage of the 
principles of tuleration in thw country, and took 
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Church of and, without in any degree en- 
dangering is igious liberty or freedom of con- 
scievce of any their fellow subjects. (Hear, 
beer) He thought that his bon. friend was 2 
little unjust to bis right hon. friend the member 
for Bradford. He understood his hon. friend to 
describe the Act of 1870 as a denominational mea- 
sure, framed in the interest and worked in the 
interest of ope denomination only. 

g the noble lord's 

t 
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ment, that every neglect to enforce it should be 
brought before the Education ment. On 
the whole, it was a great gain to have it acknow- 
ledged for the first time that the public authorities 
were invested with a share in the educaticnal 
sy*tem of the country. 

Lord Sax box said he had received testimony 
from Nonconformis's in various parts of the country 
which had assured him that those speedy denuncia- 

Mr. Ricnakp (iuterposing)—1 _tiens which had followed the introduction of th's 
pardon ; I made no such statemeut. bill were not acceptable to the mass of quiet Non- 

The Marquis of Hartincton was glad to find | c nformists. Addressing himself in detail to some 
that his hou. friend did not make that accusation, of the statements made in the speeches for the | 


but be thought that there d that it had | amendment, he reminded Mr. Richard that the care to act on opposite prin iples in every other 
be en made others. ey ony The 5 large number of British schools and board schools | country in which it had poser. They did not 
house must be aware that the intention of his right | Made it im ible that there could be an exclusion think it de- irable that education should be thrown 


into the hands of the Church of England. Accord- 
ing to the views laid down on the other side, the 
Nvoconformists were fighting on the side of infi- 
delity ; but there were so many things to be said in 
favour of the views they entertained that be could 
not help thinking, when they were accused of 
teaching ‘‘ There is no God, such a suggestion as 
that, though made in the British House of Com- 
mons, was not worthy of any reply at all. (Hear, 
hear. 

Mr Hatt: I beg to contradict that. 1 said it 
was time for Novconformists and Churchmen to 
unite against infidelity—not that the Nonconfor- 
mists favoured infidelity. 

Mr. Wappy said that if he borrowed the tactics 
not long ago used, be should say he was glad to 
hear that retractation— ( No, no“) —but he did 
not borrow those tactics. This was not a question 
which could in reality be touched by the cunscience 
clause at all, He would not allude to the scolding 
of le who were constantly evading the clause. 

ford Saxvor : l must take exception to who 
are constantly evading.” 1 said, no and then. 


Mr. Wappy : Surely now and then” were the 
inditia of many of whom the country never heard 
at all. He cared very little about the cunscience 
clause or very little about the catechism. He did 
not think all the thevlogy they could teach 
children of tender years was worth 1 
That was child’s play; that was not the real ditfi- 


hon. friend in introducing and passing that measure 
was to favour no sect or denomination. Now, it 
was to look at the Bil introduced by the 
Government from two points of view—the educa- 


tional and the — pre of view. If the bill | 


failed in an educati int of view, then he | 


upou those oan ge pd which seemed to trenc | 

hberty of the subject with something 
jealousy and suspicion. But if, on 
the other hand, the bill did make a distinct 
advance in an educational 


of Nonconformist teachers from Government-aided | 
schools, and that there was a difference of opinion, 
as wanifested by deputations that had waited upon 
him, as to the propriety of boards of guardians and 
town councils being managers of schools, He 
asserted that there was not a tit:le of evidence to 
prove the statements of the member for Dundee 
that the school board system was cheaper and more 
efficient than the denominational system. Coming 
to the general question, he insisted that the country 
—— * its wish that ay oe = should — 
orou oe ur the character an 
morals of the afren. and the question was 
whether public management was the best for 
these institutions. The only public — . — 
we as yet knew _— of was school-board 
— — and though in the infancy of the 
school - board movement, when public attention was 
attracted to it, the best men were easily had, he 
doubted whether, as time went on, superior men 
could be found to come forward to e the 
schouls. There were 800 school boards, having the 
direction of 1,700 schools. Only 160 had appointed 
managers of schools. Lady mapagers were ap- 
mted only to very few schools. Only 407 school 
s bad arran for systematic visitation by 
theroselves or their managers. What was there, 
therefore, but that these schools were left to the 
management of schoolmasters and schoolmistresses, 
mauy of them excellent ptrso:.s, but who were not 
entitled to walk alone? The town of Birmiogham 


from that point of view, he must admit that the 
amendments ewe . the paper by the noble 
lord the Vice-President of the Council appeared to 
him materially to amend the bill. (Hisar, bear. 
— 5 oe — all, as far as “A — 
them, e direction of strengthening the principle 
of direct compulsion which was contain in the 
bill, and for his own part he found it rather diffi- 


But in ove sense public elementary schools were | culty, the real misvhief. Asa Wesleyan Methodist 
at appointed no managers to their schools, and the | if the Government would or a catechism of 
————— school-board admitted they were too bu-y for syste- good sound Protestant the» he should be 


bit. 


matic visitation, so ths Birmiogham schools were 


to see it read in every school of the land. 
left without any management at all It was ad. | 


public officers, and they had to comply 
eo pak laid down tar 
4 


t by locally 
might be cases where for 
some reason or other the conscience clause was not 


Then there might be the case where a 
parent did not dare to ioswt on the conscience 
clause enforced. He failed to see how the 
of bis hon. friend met that case. 
According to his hon friend there was some over- 
whelming influence which made it dangerous for a 
parent to call upon the Government inspector to 
eaforce the conscience clause; but in tbat case 
would the guardians elected under the shadow of 
that overwhelming influence be — to enforce it? 
(Hear, heer.) There was a tb ird case in which it was 
asserted that the whole tone of the teaching was dis- 
tasteful to the present and the whole village com- 
munity. Such cases might cocur, aod some public 
authority, some local supervision would have been of 
advantage. But this case showed in how many other 
cares which were not extreme cases quarrels and 


occur between the existing manager and the locally 
int out that the 


— grievance, for instance, of the Roman 
Jatholic. The — eevurity which seemed to be 
in the power of Parliament to supply was the strict 
enforcement of a consc'ence The bon. 
member for Mertbyr had not brought forward any 
very egg | proof that the conscience clause 
was, as be said, a delusion, and his amendment 
seemed to go too far. He did not understand that 
de wished to put an end to denominational schools 
altogether, but he did understand him to wish to 
replace the present mabagement by the manage- 
ment of some locally appointed body. But if that 
wish was fulfilled he (Lord Hartington) failed to 
see what object would remain for anybody to sup- 
ey a voluntary school. The amendment went too 
r ales, because it 9 not only to cases of 
compulsion under this bill, but to compulsion as it 
existed in 2 Act of — * which there was 
no power to interfere with the management of de- 
nowinational schools. He was of —— that the 
strict enforcement of the conscience clause would 
meet all the difficulties of the case, especially after 
it had been strengthened by. Mr. Forstev’s amend- 


ju 


dren. Was there, then, any element of injustice 
which led them to overthrow that system which 
was best for the children from their own point of 
view? He knew from experience tbat the con- 
science clause had not failed. Out of the 8,500 
Church of England schools, 1,446 came under the 
conscience clause ; 249 among the Wesleyan and 
other bodies come under that clause, 528 
Roman Catholics, and 1,325 children of te 
board schools, so that there were really some 3,300 
children under that clause, The religious difficulty, 
he said, was notareal one. It was a creature of 
the dead past rather than of the living presant. It 
was quite clear the real meaniag of the motion was 
that board schools should be put within reach of 
every Nonconformiet parent. In their exrnest 
ent he believed None onformists would see 
that the bill was intended to give the best educa- 
tion to the children of this country, without 
making those changes which might set them 

inst education, and without disturbing the in- 
stitutions which now existed. (Uheers.) 


Mr. Wap proposed to adjourn the debate, but 
being met with cries of No, no,“ proceeded to say 
that this was a subject on which he telt so strongly 
that any interruptions of the kind he heard—(cries 
of * Divide — would vnly protract his remarks. 
Although his views might not be the views of hon. 
members on the — side and some on his own, 
yet those views did influence a Jarge number of the 

ple of this 8 and without understandiag 
em he did not think the House could fairly 
enter on the discussion before them. They were 
told that the grievances of Noncouformists involved 
the remote past and involved imaginary grievances 
(Hear, hear)—and this view ecewed to find favour 
in some who cheered at the moment. He was pre- 
pared to hear those cheers from the enormous and 
crass ignorance there was on the subject. It was 
des'rable, therefore. in the clearest way to bring the 
true view of the matter before the House. It was right 
to tell the House that this grievance did not belong 
to the remote past, but belonged to to-day, and was 
not au imaginary, bat a grievance, and the 
reason why they objected to this bill was not that 
it was sach a very very bad bill—(Conservative 
cheers)—he would make hon. gentlemen a present 
of that--buc because it was a continuation of a 
course of legislation which was exceedingly de- 
structive, as many of them believed, of the religious 
liberties of the country. He did not mean to argue | 
at any t length as to whether this was the ten- | 
dency of the bill, but he could not belp seeing that | 
the tendency was to strengthen the denowmina- 
tional direction of existing legislation, and to de- 
stroy the entire religious liberty of large bodies of 
Nonconformists in regard to the education of their | 
children, He was quite prepared to go further and 
say that this was the natural result, to a great ex- 
tent, of previous legislation, and which seriously 
imperilled the liberty he had mentioned. He did 
not speak there as the representative of any reli- 
gious body. (“ Ob, oh.“) He did not; he no 
right to do it; he was not authorised to do it, and 
it would havg heen impertinegce to do ij—(a laugh) 


ferences of dogmatic theology would bave no 
mitted that the voluntary schools of England had 


had a remarkatly good moral effect on the chil- | 


effect. The really important matter was that the 
bill would hand over teaching to one religious 
denomination of the country which would have the 
aid of that subtle influence which would tend to 
show that was the one religion of the land. That 
was what was done. If children were led to 
believe that the cl nof the Church of Eag- 
land were the one mivisters o“ the Gospel, and the 
one mivister from whom to derive all holy things, 
they would be dnmven from that learning which 
their parents believed to be proper for their in- 
terests. In that way, in the course of a few 
years, they would be driven by shoals from the 
the religion of their fathers. Take Lincoln- 
shire, where the majority belonged to the 
Church he belonged to. ey were poor, and 
education was in the hands of the parson 
and the squire. By this bill the management of 
the school would be under the gie aud care of the 
Church of England clergymen, and the minds of 
those children would be taken from the religious 
learning their parents were disposed for them to 
have. (“ No, no.) He said Les. Whatever 
they might have had of denominativnalism before 
there would now be denominationalism plus com- 
ulsion. The bill would drive their children away 
rom the training they ought to have, and give them 
that which their parents did not wish them to have. 
There was not a day of their lives that they did not 
find out that they were looked upon—as they were 
gracefully informed a few days previously—that 
they were looked upon as — to an inferior 
social sphere. They had borne this for a long time 
at the hands of the Church, but all that they 
asked was to be let alone. They were not jealous 
of the position of the Church—(‘‘Oh, oh) they 
only wanted to be let alone. They had been 
accustomed to outrages—(‘‘ Oh, oh”)—in connec. 
tion with almost every service of their Church, and 
they bad borne it all; but there was one thing 
beyond, which would stir the Nonconformists of the 
country, and that was any legislation of which 
the dist net and inevitable consequence would 
be to interfere with the traiving of their 
children, and if the Government were going 
to introduce a bill to add compulsion to deno- 
minationalism, and which would turn their 
children from the faith of their fathers ; if this sort 
of thing were to go on and the string were con- 
tinually to be tightened in favour of the Church 
and against the Nonconformiste—there were a 


number of them who had hitherto held their hands, 


but would now join in the fight and raise a battic- 


_ ery which would be very disastrous tothe Established 


Church. When the time came for the reversal of the 
policy of the Government, as come it would—( Hear) 
—let them not imagine that any proposal for com- 
peneation would be listened to when that policy 
was reversed, He should vote for the amendment 
of the hon. member for Mertbyr, and he would 
appeal to hon. members in the moment of their 
power to consider that 155 were not legialating for 
a day but for alltime. (Hear, hear.) 
The House divided — 
For the amendment 99 
Against 222 .. 317—218 
The numbers were received with some cheering, 
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and the House went into committee on the bill, | young pupils in analysing a sentence or describing | Lewes H on Thursday, referred to the 
but on the motion of Mr. Cowxx progress was im- the process of an arithmetical calculation. As a — — o bad not a word to as to the 
mediately reported, and the House resumed. matter of course, the necessary appliances for question, but Lex. bo 
adjourned at half past kes. ei, And the House | carrying on this educational work are very costly I 


COLLEGE FOR THE BLIND, UPPER 
NORWOOD. 

We are only fulfilling a promise given in a recent 
number of the Nonconformist in calling attention 
again to this admirable institution. The effort 
which is now being made to raise 5,000 during 
this summer to complete the erection of the new 
school building makes it especially desirable that 
what is done towards obtaining public recognition 
and support for it should be done as a contribution 
to this effurt. There is a period in the history of 
philanthropic institutions, as in that of communities 
and individuals, when the rate of progress may be 
accelerated once and for all by a hearty combination 
of all the forces lying within reach. We venture 
to predict that a few years hence it will be clear in 
the retrospect that such a time oocurred for the 
Norwood School for the Blind about the year 1876. 

The buildiog in which the various operations of 
teaching are conducted at present is a detached 
house, until lately occupied as a gentleman's resi- 
dence, It is shut in behind a high wall, with a 
covered entrance to the road, and there are few 
sites in Norwood at once more secluded and ele- 
vated. Anyone of ordinary stature would walk 
under shadow of the wall and remark nothing of 
the beauty of the neighbourhood; but one step 
from the road, through the plain gateway, intro- 
duces the visitor to a well-kept garden of several 
acres in extent, arranged in terraces, where he will 
probably see several small groups of the inmates of 
the college walking arm-in-arm briskly and fear- 
lessly along the gravel walks, or joining in some 
healthy exercise or sport. The new building, which 
is progressing towards completion, is situated on 
somewhat lower ground than the one now occupied 
as a school house, but within the same enclosure, 


and separated from it by less than fifty yards.|on Thursday afternoon to Windsor Castle, on 2 men there came a liabili excitement, and with 
Below this level again, and further from the road, visit to Her Majesty ; They dined with the Queen this came 5 were on their 
‘le? and royal family, and remained at the castle during mind lost those 
are the girls’ portion of the garden and # good- the nicht guard against 
sized meadow for the ure of the scholars in recrea- On Thursday evening the Prince of Wales dined solid qualities on which of a 
tion time. with Sir Salar Jung at his house in Piccadilly. The] men . — 1 eagerness 
It is difficult to understand that all this is appre- | guests—some thirty in number—asked to meet | for know should always keep 
ciated by those to whom the sense of sight is denied. —— Royal 1228 — mo Renee 2 in view their human 
Yet how shall we destribe the pleasure which they — 7 — — lain, the Rael of fa condition, steady direction 
take in the cultivation of their flower-beds, or in a brook, Lord Halifax, Lord Lawrence, and others. of their 


ramble among the shrubs otherwise than as 
we should refer to our own experience about 
them, Two little boys, not wholly blind, came 
into the school as we entered the other day, one of 
them carrying a branch of horse-chesnut in blossom 


compared with those which are used by the sighted, 
A sum has to be set up with type and read off with 
the fingers. A sentence needs to be perforated 
within a framework and read off in like manner on 
the reverse side. Maps and globes are raised, and 
the former pieced together like a puzzle to indicate 
the shape and position of the various countries. 
The principal work to which the pupils are trained 
is that of vocal and instrumental music and piano 
tuning, and the method of instruction employed in 
this department would require a separate article 
adequately te explain. The Principal and the Com- 
mittee of this institution have, with the co-opera- 
tion of local committees in Liverpool, Glasgow, 
Bristol, and other towns, founded scholarships for 
the benefit of pupils who have been sent up from 
those localities to receive training at the college, 
and it is by the extension of this system that they 
hope to widen the sphere of their operations 
throughout the country. At the present, however, 
they are hampered by want of funds to provide 
the necessary accommodation and equipment. 
When these are forthouming, as we confidently 
hope they may be within the next few months, the 
work will be ‘fairly before the English people, 
and we believe that the foundation of a national 
institution of the highest order and of incalculable 
benefit to the country will have been laid. 


Epitome of Fletvs. 


On Friday the Queen and Princess Beatrice came 


to London, and paid a visit to the loan collection 
of the Prince of Wales at the India Museum. 

Her Majesty will leave Windsor Castle for the 
Isle of Wight to-morrow, and will probably go to 
Scotland about the middle of August. 

The Empress Eugenie and Prince Louis Napo- 
leon Bnew 1 from Camden House, Chislehurst, 
on 


Previous to diuner a durbar was held — 
according to the usual Eastern ceremonial, and 

Salar Jung presented His Royal Highness with the 
customary puzzur of 101 urs; this was 
touched by His Royal Highness and then returned. 
Sir Salar Jung is visiting the Duke of Sutherland 


which he placed as a morning greeting in the hands | at Trentham and amongst. those invited to 
of the blind pupil teacher who taught in the | meet him is Mr. Bright, M.P 


kinder-garten class. Rarely have we seen a sweeter 
or more delighted smile than the teacher returned 
by way of acknowledgment of this simple little 
act, as she passed her hands rapidly over the 
blossoms, and paused in her lesson until she had 
got a good impression of it in her mind. These 
little lads, the only day pupils at the school, as 
they passed their hands almost imperceptibly into 
the hand of Mr. Campbell, the principal, whom 
they overtook in the garden walk, furnished us 
with a proofi—of which every tone and action of the 
teachers gave us confirmation—that the rule of love 
and sympathy is supreme here, and we were able 
the more readily to understand that, under such 
training, results might be wrought in the lives of 
these pupils such as to make them a source of 
blessing to themselves and to their country ; and 
we may be sure that the feeling which these 
scholars have is not one of sentimental gratitude 
merely. They have learned from their teachers 
how to prepare themselves for a career of industry 
and usefulness. They try to obtain proficiency in 
Jearning in order that they may take their place in 
the world and hold it by their own honest exertions. 
The only genuine form of intelligent gratitude is 
that which is called forth by one who can rule with 


The Government have decided to institute a new 
law office of considerable importance—that of Legal 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs. The deter- 
mination to create this office is said to have been 
arrived at several months , when the Govern- 
ment were embarrassed by the controversies which 
grew out of the Fugitive Slave Circular ; and it is 
probable that the execution of the project has been 
accelerated by the differences between this country 
and the United States on the extradition question. 
The gentleman selected to fill the new post is Sir 
Julian Pauncefote, Assistant - Secre for the 
Colonies. He was formerly Attorney-General of 
Hongkong, and afterwards Chief Justice of the 
Leeward Islands. Sir Julian will be succeeded by 
Mr. John Bramston, now Attorney-General of 
Hongkong. 

The Lord Mayor received on Friday through 
the Chief Rabbi (the Kev. Dr. Adler) the sum of 
6301 16s. 2d., being the amount of the collections 
made in the metropolitan a under his 

toral charge in aid of the Hospital Sunday fund. 

his brings the fund up to nearly 26,000/ 

Sir E. A. Lechmere was on Thursday elected with- 
out opposition for West Worcestershire, in succes- 
sion to Mr. Dowdeswell, who has resigned through 
ill-health. 

We are sorry to see the announcement that, 
owing probably to over-exertion, Miss J. J ackson, 
one of the Jubilee Singers, has been attacked with 


paralysis. 


| 


Greenwich, a distance of ten miles, in two hours 
forty-six minutes. She was quite fresh on leav- 
ing the water, although she took no refreshments 


2 


i 
i 
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sketch 


i 
i 
: 
i 


i 
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and con 
whose name was John White, 


day himself. 
At à meeting of the Salford Town Council on 

Wednesday, Mr. Mather, urging the desirability of 

pu ing or leasing some baths, 

at present had compulsory edu 


compulsory cremation.” 


Association at Wimbledon was fo y opened, 


ion, and he did not see why they should 
1 ＋ ‘ bathation,’ followed up with 


On Saturday the Camp of the National Rifle 
and a large number of volunteers took possession of 


zent love : . Freeholders not on the present register of voters, ir quarters. The number of entries for the 
intelligent love; we have seldom seen this better or whe hove dusing * 1 — a rn and for the @ G * 


exemplified than at the Norwood College. removed their residences, and who desire a vote for 

, 3, in each case showing an increase upon the 
The teachers are mostly ladies, whose aptitude | the county, should send in their claims to the N year. The shooting opened > Mon- 
is none the less for their being American. The | overseers before the 20th of the present month. day, and bas since been proceeding. 
training of the blind in America is undertaken as a | T° qualify a fresholder to be registered as such he Bir. Philips, M.P. for Bury, is now going on 


national obligation, and the true American genius is | wust bave been in possession of the rents and | very favourably, all signs of fever having dis- 
represented in a system of tuition I nc rofits for six months previous to the last day of ned. 


; appea 
; ety uly, and be in receipt of 40s. clear therefrom. 
its subjects to maintain themselves without asking 4 meeting of — 2 and manufacturers 


asylum from the State. The rationale of arith- of Northern Lancashire was held at Manchester on 
metic, of grammar, of music, are taught as one | Friday, at which it was resolved, in consequence | the Princess of * Re 4 J. —. 
seldom finds them taught in ordinary schools. of the depression of trade, to reduce the wages 10 Duchess of Teck, royal children are about 

Desi per cent. At Blackburn it has been resolved to | to pay a visit to the Alexandra Orphanage for 
Rules are fallen back upon as guides, but the | reduce the wages 5 per cent., and work short | Infants, Hornsey Rise, and trust it will bave the 
reason of the rule too must be understood, and the | hours. effect of calling attention to its claims at the present 
visitor will find a wonderful readiness in quite| Lord Chief Justice Cockburn, in charging the | time, 
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BOARD, Ko., N LONDON AT MR. & MRS. BURRS. 


10, 11, 12, QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY. 


Drawing and Dining-rooms, Batbroom, Conservatory, and numerous Bedrooms. Mr. BURR'S 
PRIVATE OMNIBUS leaves his door several times daily (Sundays excepted) to convey visitors to 


various parts of London free of charge. 


„Mrs. Goodenough has discharged her duty tenderly and bravely in editing this very interesting volume, 
and thus proved herself the worthy helpmeet of her noble husband.” —TimEs. 


COMMODORE GOODENOUGH, R. N., C. B., C. M. G. 


JOURNALS DURING HIS LAST COMMAND AS SENIOR OFFICER ON THE 
AUSTRALIAN STATION, 1873—1875. 


EDITED, WITH A MEMOIR, BY HIS WIDOW. 
With Maps, Woodcuts, aud Steel Engraved Portrait, post 8vo, cloth, price 14. 


“Such lives as that of Commodore Good - 
enough revive faith in human life. — Noxcox- 
FORMIST. 


‘There is still left to us the bright example of 
his truly Christian and noble life as depicted in 
these Pape oe ae Service GAZETTE. ö 8 N a i 

e pgularly complete, noble, and beautiful| A beautifal life, written by a loving hand. — 
character. — BROAD ARROw. Ho R. 

„Commodore Goodenough was a true Christian hero in every sense of the phrase.”—G Lone. 


HENRY S. KING and CO, London. 


ONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 

The ANNUAL GATHERING of the Parents and Friends 
of the above Schon will be held on Tugsvay, July the 25th, 
1876, at which EDWAKD GRIMADE, Eeg., J ne 

SCRU N, 


HE SEVENTH VOLUME of the Rev. Dr. 
MERLE D’AURIGNE’S HISTORY of the REFOR- 
MATION in the TIME of CALVIN, Translated by 


W. L. R. Cates, may now be had, price 21s. 
London: Longmans and Co. | man of the Company) will preside, and J AM 
| Eaq, will distrmbute the Prues. 
ARYLEBONE THEATRE| Address to the Pupile and Friends will be delivered 
dy the Rev. JAMES ALANSON MacFADVYEN, M. A. 
The time hes now come that we must make a rousing of Manchester. The Rev. Henry Batchelor, of Blackheath ; 
appeal to the Chretien Pubhe for su and sympathy. | Rev. W. Dorling, of Buckhurst Hill; Rev. E. H. Jones, of 
e have taken this Theatre on two or three months’ rental, the London Mivsionary Society; and other Ministers and 
from lst July, with option of purchasing lease by instalments. | Gentlemen will address the Meeting. 
The price asked u comparatively small—vis., £2,000, to be To commence at 12 30. 
paid during the next eighteen months, Our oljectistoturn 4 COLD COLLATION will be provided for Ladies and 
the Theatre into a Place of Worship end form a } | Gentlemen in the New spacious Puy Room, at which the 
end | Chairman of the Company will preside. ‘Tickets for the 
Luncheou should be obtained early of Mr. Boardman, 
Bishop's Stortford. 


HESHUNT 


COLLEGE, 


making a special effort to reach this class of the population, 
therefore, for itself. 

FUBsSCKHIPTIONS Se me, and further infor- 
mation could be obtained the > 

If you cannot do much, send a smal) subscription ; and, if 
in London, come occasionslly and join our baud of workers. 
Help us to storm this stronghold of Satan and turn it into a 


place of er and praise. 
* B. O. MOFFAT, 


late curate of Deptford, Sunder 
14, Chilworth-street, W esthourne-terrace, W. 


ARYLEBONE THEATRE, 
CHURCH.8STREET, EVGWARE-ROAD, W. 


SPECIAL SERVICES wil be held during Jour as 
follows :— 


SunvDaAyYs, 9 Am,, for Christian Workers; II am.,3 p.m, 
wy n ial Services. aot 730 
EEK Dare, noon, ily; 7. m. 
Saturdays excepted), ee, Saturday, 
m, for C . 
After Meetings for Prayer will be held at the close of all 
the Evening Services, 
Tickets way be obtained from the Secretary, and Hymus 
for pen een may be perchased ot the Theatre. 
The — = Clerg)men, Ministers, aud Laymen, are 


taking part in 
Major Malan. 
Rev. W. Page. 
Mr. J. Powell. 
Mr. Denham Smith. 


R. REYNOLDS, President. 


ONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL 
for the EDUCATION of the SONS of MINISTERS. 

The ANNUAL Sleek and Distribution of Prises will 
take place on Tnourspay, July 15, st the School. 

Tea and Coffee on the Lawn (weather Fare at Five. 
Public Meeting et Six. HENRY WRIGHT, E.., J F., in 
the Chair. Keport of Examiners, Recitati . inging. 

the Boys by the Rev. 8. HEBDITCH, of 


JOSIAH VINEY, Hon. See. 


eee — 


ENR 
I 


land. 


— : — 


QTELLA HOUSE COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
DARTMOUTH PARK HiLL, N. 
Principal— Miss SUTTON. 

Pu for Oxford, Cambridge, and Co of 

— i Baty ich Candidates ay 

seut in at various times to the e Examinations 1 — 

of whom have been successful, VACANCIES for or 
Two BOARDERS, 

Fees {i ing Board &c ), 36 to 45 Guineas per aunum. 


. HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE. 


Rev. J. DIXON, Principal. 
English and Mathematics Rev. J. W. Munns. 
Classics and Modern 19 


Chemistry and Naturel Philosophy. Rev. A. 


rus, M. A., (Edia. U.) 
Drawing in all branches ...............G. Grirvin Funtne, 


8 
K T. TROMAN, Esa, (Mus. 
Bac 


THEATRE. 


A SERIES of CONCERTS will be given (o v.) by 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey's Choirs on the Saturdays during 
JULY, at 7.30 p.m, as follows :— 

SaTuRrpay, Ich. Chairman—Rev B. G. Moffat. 
ud. ” — Major E. Ferris. 
a 20th... „ Rev, B. G. Moffat. 

The proceeds will be applied toward the expenses in con- 
nection with Mission Work et the Theatre. 

Tickets of admission, 58, 28. G., ls, 6d., may be obtained 
on application to the Secretary at the Theatre. 

THEATRE. 


| ARYLEBONE 
M 


A BAZAAR will be held (p.v.) on the 13th, l4th, and 
lith Sepremper, at the Theatre. We should be 7 if 
Christian rendes would kindy SEND in FANCY 
ARTICLES, Ci OTHING, Ke. The names and addremes 
of stallholders will follow. The proceeds would be applied 
toward the current Mission expenses at the Theatre and pur- 
chese of lease 


MARYLEBONE 


thoroughly prepared for teaching. 
Pasapestan, alll view of Geass ond pert on contiention. a 
fa\HE LADIES’ HIGH CLASS SCHOOL 
MOIRA HOUSE, UPPER ADDISCOMBE 
ROAD, CRUYDON, SURREY. 
Principals— Mr. and Mrs. CHARLES B. INGHAM and the 
Misses CONNAH. 
This School is establ.shed oo the Collegiate System in 
furtherance of the principles for the higher education of 


mental. and physical, is thoroughly 
Arges 
ted arly graded, is under the guidance 


intere-ting. 

The Principele having resided for some time abroad are 
evabled o enaure to the pupils the practical acquirement of 
the Continental languages. 

Unusual interest is attached to the study of Music by the 
combination of the Theory with the Practice, and by atten- 
tion to rhythm. * 

References to well-known Congregstional ministers and 


NEMOUT . 


_ The NEW BAPTIST CHAPEL will be OPENED on 
Tussvay, July lech, by the 


Rev ALEXANDER MACLAREN. 

The erection of two Chapels almost ofluultereously in this 
— — 1 at a cost of more then ſour 
Wand pounds reverely ta tb ul! 5 
. Chur.h and its 21 of cape fie e Ah 
Contributions of any amount will hankf . 
ceived ou or before the epening day. — g — 

H. C. LEONARD, Pastor. 

R. COLMAN, Secretary. 


A LLESLEY PARK COLLEGE, 
near Coventry. Established 1848. THOS. WYLES 
F. G S, Director, A Pestalott an School for Little Boys. 


gent emen. 
er and names of referees, apply to the 


SOVEREIGN LIFE OFFICE. 


Founpep 1845. 


LIFE ASSURANCE in brauch. 
ADVANCES to ASSURERS in ENGLAND. 


Offices ; 48, St. James’s Street, S. W.; and 
* 322, Cannon Street, City, 


1322 UITABLE ASSURANCE 
MPANY, 


4, QUEEN STREET PLACE, Ec. 


DIRECTORS. 
William gg Basden, Eeq., Great St. Helens, City 
Lloy _— p 


John Middleton Hare, Eeq., Sydenham. 
Fountain John Hartley, Esq., Addie-street, City. 
Recretary Sunday School Union) 
William G Lemon, Esq., | incolu’s-inn. 
William Smith, Esq, 1 Norwood. 
Edward Bean Underhill, Esq., LL.D., Hampstead. (Hon. 
Secretary Baptist Missionary Society.) 
MANAGING DIRECTOR AND ACTUARY. 
Wiliam Sutton Gover, Eeq., F.. B., F. I. A. 
SUB-MANAGER, 
John Wilkinson Fairey, Esq. 
AUDITORS. 
Alfred Henry — * Ed, Putney. (Secretary Baptist 
a Bociet 


(Hon. 


TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT (Way, 1876. 


| ENDOWMENTS for EDUCATION or « GIVEN AGE. | 


2,184 Policies issued for ... 

| New Annual Inccme 

21,151 Policies in force for ... oe 
Annual Premium Income ... 


by in the year... 39,567 
Amount of Accumulated Fund 439 812 


Reversionary Bonus declared as result of the Valuation, 
£1 per cent. per aonum. 


— 


ENERAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
AD. . 
Chief Office, 62, King W illiam-street, London, E. C. 
ital decribed, £1,000,000 sterling. Empowered 
— "by special Acts of Parliament’ 


Assuring the eum of 
in New Annual Premiums .... 
Total Income of the year 
The funds in hand amount to seven times the annual life 


ine me. 
The following are examples of the Bonuses declared at the 
last division of profits, iu 1873 :— 


Amount 
Assured. 


£1,200 
1,000 


600 
Copies of the Directors’ Report, Statu Accoun 
1 and full information may be 1 a 
H Office, as above, or at the Branch 
GEORGE SCOTT FREEMAN, Secretary. 


SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA 
Anti-Dyspeptic Cocos or Chocolate Powder. 


Guaranteed Pure Soluble Cocoa of the Finest Quality, with 
* the excess * extracted. 
pronounce it “ most nutritious, 
digestible beverage for Breakfast, Luncheon, or , an 
invaluable for Invalide and chide. 
n by the entire Medical Press. 
Being „ Spice, or other adm ture, it suits all 
palates, keeps in all climates, and is four times the h 
of cocoas THICKENED yet WEAKSNED with starch, &c., aad 
tn reality cheaper. 
Made instantaneously with boiling water, a to a 
ble, and 
chovolate 


61 
Pro- 
at 


Breakfast Cup costing less than a hal v. 
Cocoatiner & la Vanille u the most deli 
cheapest Vanilla Chocolate, and taken when richer 


16 ibited. 
In tin packets at Js. 6d. &c., by Chemists and Grocers. 
Charitabl 


institut ious on Special Terms by 
H. SCHWEITZER & CO., 10, Adam-street, London, W. C. 


— — — 


TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION. 
The ——— is supphed Post-tree on the 
i— 
yeaa 248.; Halt-yearly, 12s8.; Quar- 


SEPAID.—Anoually, 21s. 
AustTraLia.— Vie 


4 

Foreign Zudbeeriberi 
that may de 

to state that 


; , 4 sabecrinti 
via Brindisi, CI 58. 2d. 
elsewhere are requested to add any 


in tuture a Notice will 


8, 
*.* The Guinea rate can only be accorded 
scribers, but may commence at any date. 


TO ADVERTISERS. 
The Terms for Advertising in Taz Nonconrormisrt are 


Leben Pe. — An extra charge of 2s. 6d. for every ten 


or under. 
„% As the great and 


Organ of 
— 1 Weekly Jena 


1 


the 


Tus Nonconrornmist is red fr transmissic 
ay NOR) registere HOR 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

„Wo have received several letters commenting in 
adverse terms on the of Nonconformist 
ministers arrayed in surplices at the opening of Christ 
Church, Westminster-road. The demands upon our 
space quite preclude their insertion, and such incidents 
must be left to produce their own impression. Those 
who set store on the simplicity of Christianity are not 
likely to follow the injurious tendencies of the day in 
the direction of ecclesiastical ritual and ceremonial. 


The Honconformist. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 12, 1876. 


—— 


SUMMARY. 
The campaign of the Servians and Montone- 


grins against Turkey has been decidedly adverse | 


Conflicti the tel | 
— 2 re is no | debates on the foreign policy of the Govern- 


to the former. 
from the seat of war necessarily are, there is no 
doubt whatever that the superior numbers and 
discipline of the Turks have enabled them to 
drive back the invading forces of the vassal 
States. General Zach, in his attempt to effect a 
junction with the Montenegrine, has sustained a 
disastrous defeat; and General Tchernayeff, 
who by a daring flank movement towards 
Sophia, sought to cut off the Ottoman army 
from its base, has been completely foiled, 
and is said to be in considerable danger. The 
Servians, who have suffered very heavily, have 
nearly exhausted their supply of men, while 
the Turks hive large reserves at Sophia ready 
to be sent forward to the scene of hostilities. 
There is great discouregement at Belgrade, and 
an expectation thet the conflict will be of short 
duration. Indeed, there are already reports, 
perhaps premature, that Prince Milan, through 
the intervention of Russia, is about to crave an 
armistice. 

Hardly less interesting than the news from the 
seat of war is the accouut uf the meeting of the 
Ozar and the Kaiser at Reichstadt, which seems 
to have been of the most cordial, not to say 
effusive, character. A complete understanding 
between the two potentates is believed to have 
been established, and all plans about an ulti- 
mate solution of the Eastern question are to be 
dropped for the present. Non-intervention is 
to & maintained in principle, and ‘‘ should 
any concrete cass arise requiring decision, steps 
are to be taken to bring about an under- 
standing between all the Powerr. It is evi- 
dent that all idea of giving autonomy to 
Bosnia and Herzegovina has, for the present at 
least, been abandoned. The news as to the 
result of the interview at Reichstadt has given 
much relief to the various money markets of 
Europe. 

At yesterday's day sitting the House of 
Commons applied itself to the Education Bill 
in committeo, and got through five clauses by 
six o'clock. Some amendments were accepted, 
including one of those of which Lord Sandon 
gave notice on Friday, to the effect that the 
school committees appointed by boards of 
guaidians must be mainly restricted to their 
own members. His lordship also consented to 
adopt Mr. Forster’s amendment to the effect 
that it will be the duty of the local authority to 
report to the Education Department any infras- 
tions of section seven of the Act of 1870, or an 
complaint of such infraction which may reac 
them. ‘‘Lord Sandon,” remarks the Daily 
News, spoke of this concession as one which, 
though in his opinion not necessary, was an 
additional assurance to sensitive people that 
their conscientious scruples would not be inter- 
fered with. But it is clearly a oe deal more 
than this, and, as r. ichard said, 
it will be a considerable advantage to 
those who desire the protection of the con- 
science clause. It puts in every district a well- 
known body whose duty it is to receive com- 

laints.“ This concession was probably granted 
by the Government in consequence of the im- 
ression produced by the scandals reported in 
onday night's debate. The discussion will be 
resumed on Thursday, but if the twenty-eight 
pages of amendments that still remain are to be 
discussed, there is little chance that the bill wilt 


has been lodged with the clerk of the local 
authorities.” Lord Sandon ought not to raise 
* objection to so equitable a proviso. 

t will have been seen that the two Uni- 
versity bills were fully discussed in the House 
of Commons last Thursday, and that the general 
tone of the debate was favourable to Liberal re- 
forms and adverse to such an interpretation of 
the Oxford measure as had been given in Lord 
Salisbury’s speeches in the Upper House. 
Whether the bills will get through this session 
is, however, doubtful, as the Government are 
evidently resolved to give the preference to the 
Education Biull. The Lorde have passed the 
Merchant Shipping Bill through committee 
without any substantial alterations, or such as 
would be likely to bring about a collision with the 
Commons. A month is all that remains for 
the legislative labours of the two Houses, and 
if Parliament is to riee by the 12th of August, 
there will have to be a considerable mas- 
sacre” of Government bills, especially if, as is 


probable, there should next week be protracted | 


ment. 


THE LIBERALS AND MR. RICHARD'S 
AMENDMENT. 


Mr. Ricuarp has given the House of Com- 
mons—perbaps we ought rather to say, the 
Liberal ty in the House of Commons—the 
5 of joining him in a protest against 
the children uf Noncoonformists in the rural dis. 
triots being swept into the schools of a single 
denomination without adequate security being 
offered for the rights of conscience. © are 
about to take a new point of ure in the 
extension of elementary education, and Mr. 
Richard's amendment simply affirmed what 
would seem to be, and what even the Times 
admits to be, a sound, reasonable principle, that 


when Nonconformists are about to be forced into 
these partioular schools, and when the mass of 
_ these schools will be almost entirely su 


tunity for the Liberal 
assert a principle enti 


| 


by taxes or rates and school pence, adequate 
— 1 be demanded, ~~ shape of 
public management, control, or super- 
vision. The hon. member for Merthyr did not 
stickle for any particular form in which this 
demand should be ised. He only asked 
that the principle of public control over public 
funds in the interests of religious liberty should 
be recognised. That the — 44 should 
refuse his request we were p 1 to expect. 
The Tories are bound up with State-Ohurch 
ascendancy, and it is part of their oreed to do 


nothing to relax it. It might have been 


thought that this was an excellent * - 

y es a y to 
y in harmony with 
their political professions, and to put on record 
their conviction that ‘here was a palpable 
grievance of their traditional allies, the Non- 
conformists, that required to be redressed. 
They declined to do so. There is not, so far as 
we are aware, a single representative body 
among the Free Churches of this country that 
has not protested against the injustice and 
one-sidedness of Lord Sandon’s Bill, and fore- 
most among them have been che Wesleyans. 
Are they all under adolusion? ‘ Yes,” is the 
response of the leader and the majority of the 
Liberal party who either voted against Mr. 
Ricbard’s amendment or stayed away on Mon- 
day night. We are reluctantly driven to this 
interpretation. For, whatever may have been 
the terms of Mr. Richard’s amendment, every 
one knew that it was a plain protest against 
the children of Dissenters being driven into 
Church schools without adequate safeguards 
for tho rights of conscience. 

It is perfectly preposterous to assert that the 
grievance is an imaginary one. In his masterly 
aod elaborate opening speech, the honourable 
member for Merthyr gave fact after fact, and 
quoted one opinion r another, which con- 
ep proved his case. And other mem- 
bers followed Mr. Richard in producing evidence 
to show the urgent need of Parliamentary ac- 
tion on behalf of Nonconformists. Indeed, what 
further proof is required besides the fact that 
nearly all of the thousands of schools which 
will be affected by this bill that is, placed in 
the position of a secure monopoly by additional 


emerge from committee even by the end of next | State grants and the co-operation of the local 


week. Lord Sandon does not seem much dis- | authorities—are affiliated to the 
posed to accept the rea tionary proposals that So iety, whose foremost object is 


National 
„% to educate 


emanate from his own side—not even Mr. | the poor in the principles of the Established 
Cowper-Temple’s amendmont. The Commons | Church.” As to the division of Monday night, 


will have another opportunity of considering we care but little. 


Fifty votes, more or less, 


the country however coldly they 
may have been listened to in the House of 
Commons. The genuineness of the grievance 
of which Mr, Richard was the mouthpiece 
could hardly be better shown than by the 
avalogy drawn by Mr. Mundella. “ If,” asked 
the hon. member for Sheffield, ‘‘ there were 100 
purely Roman Catholic schools in the country 
to which the children of Church people must be 
sent or not educated at all, would hon. gentle- 
men o te * the bill without further safe- 
guards?” The same question might have been 
asked of hon. members on his own side of the 
House, who by soores have refused to record 
a vote for the tection of Nonoonfor- 
mists in rural parishes whose children are ere 
long to be hauded over by the law to the tender 
mercies of clerical school m As we 
have said, these votes would have had no prao- 
tical effect except as the opportune expression 


of sympathy with rural Noaconformists, who 
bave to contend with an all-powerful State 
Church clergy. 
| We cannot but think that many of these 
Liberal deserters on Monday night will regret 
the course they have taken when they read the 
speeches of Mr. A. M‘Arthur and Mr. Waddy, 
both of them members of a religious communion 
that has been foremost in iating the title 
of political Dissenters.” Each of these gentle- 
men expressed the bitter feeling that exists 
amongst the Wesleyan body at the oruel fashion 
in which their poorest members are, in respect 
to education, being handed over without safe- 
= to the clergy of the Establishment. 
hey bad hitherto, eaid Mr. Waddy, had de- 
nominational schools. They were now going to 
dave devomipationalism * compulsion, by 
means of a bill which place mene 
ment of the school under the mgis and care of the 
Church of England clergymen, and alienate the 
minde of those child ren from the reli instruo- 
tion their parents desired them to have. Aud to 
this the hon. member for Barnstaple 
added words of warning which will be sure 
to find an echo in the hearts of the religious 
body with which he is connected. 


their Church, and 
one thing beyond, wh 


A which 

thing — 1 my oy uall 
were to on were 

tightened in — of the and the Non- 
confurmists—there were a number of who 
hitherto held their hands, but would now join in| 
fight and raise a battle-ory which would be very disas 
truus to the Established Church. 

Nor can we congratulate the Liberal deserters 
of Monday night on being in the same boat as 
the author of the bill, upon which they are dis- 
posed to look with so much forbearance, if not 
with favour. They could hardly feel comfort- 
able in hearing Lord Sandon not only deride 
the imagi grievances of Nonconformists,” 
but in o ug 24 the —— r * hie 
speech was to prove the supe y omi- 
national to school - board schools, 3 — to 
the policy he pursues at the Educa 2 ape 
ment of pooventing the Chu. ch monopoly of 
education in rural districts from beiog in any 
way interfered with. 

We know not how the bill may fare in com- 
mittee. But so far as Monday ni azht's debate 
aud division are concerned, it surprise us if 
Nonconformists do not feel bitter resentmen’ at 
the treatment their cause has received at the 


hands of Lord Hartington aod the principal 
They were vot 


members od 7 Liberal — n 
repared for their ng received w 
— much apathy or contempt 7 oe political 
allies. The wedge of disunion has once more 
been recklessly driven between them by the 
leaders whose professed aim is to build up a 
united party, and the responsibility for the con- 

sequences must rest on their shoulders. 


— 


THE TURKISH OUTBAGES IN 
BULGARIA. 
Tur short conversation that took place in 


the House of Commons on Monday non, 
in reference to the statements made by the 


| — — correspondent of the Daily News, 
corroborated, 


moreover, by the correspondent of 
the Times at Therapia, respecting the atrocities 
recently committed by Bashi-Bazouks and Vir- 


cassians in Bulgaria, will create great uneasin.3s 
in the mind of the British public as it regards 
the part which Her Majesty’s Government is 

of takiog, with only too much deci- 
sion, in the quarrel between Turkey and her 
vassal provinces. We are yet unwilling—per- 
haps we should say unable—to lay to the 
charge of the noble Seoretary of State for 


the question of protecting the religious freedom | would not have substantially affected the deci- 
of Nonconformists on the amendment to | sion. But the debate was of exceeding value. 
Clause 6 which Sir Henry Havelock will move. It bas shown to all the world the reality of the 
It is to this effect: Provided that no bye-law injustice and oppression endured by the Noa- 
made under this section shall compel any child oconformists in the rural districts. And the 
to attend at any school, with regard to which speeches of those hon. members who came for- 
an objection, on grounds of conevience made in | ward unaided to give articulate expression to 
writing, and signed by the parent of such child, tbeir protest will evoke a warm respanse 
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Foreign Affairs, or even of the Prime Minister 
himself, any definite contiivance at the inde- 
soribable cruelties perpetrated in Bulgaria 
under the sanction of the supreme political 
authorities at Constantinople. Whatever lean- 
ings they may have towards the exerciso of 
what the Americans used to call a benevolent 
neutrality,” we can hardly venture to doubt 
that the British Cabinet have used all the 
moral influence ae command to impress upon 
the Porte, both in the name of humanity and of 
sound policy, the necessity imposed upon it by 
the nature as well as the causes of the present 
war to repress with stern determination deeds, 
or misdeeds, the bare mention of which can- 
not fail to excite the horror of Christen- 
dom. In common with most of our 
fellow-countrymen, we shall not only be greatly 
relieved by, but shall rejoice in, any authentic 
evidence tending to prove the statements to 
wifich we have referfed comparatively un- 
founded in fact. But we must own that we 
should be greatly surprised thereby. The body 
of testimony given by the correspondent of the 
Daily News in support of his beartrending 
statements, the corroboration of them by the 
correspondent of the Times, the publication of 
many of the worst stories in the Turkish prints 
at Constantinople, and the admission of Mr. 
Disraeli himself, on Monday night, that 
atrocities have been committed in Bulgaria, 
inseparable, as he says, from wars of insurrec- 
tion, carried on not by regular troops but by a 
sort of posse comitatus of an armed Hig es 
dispose us to think with Mr. W. E. Forster 
that these statements carry a great deal of 
truth with them. There may be some exag- 
geration of the details, but there may also be, 
as the right hon. gentleman — 1 ‘* what 
is inteneely horrible and would excite indigna- 
tion in us all.“ 

Now, a word or two as to the nature of the 
outrages stated to have been committed by 
the Barhi-Bizouks and Circassians in the once 
flourisbing province of Bulgaria. It is saidthat 
more than a hundred Bulgarian towns have 
been utterly destroyed, although no pretext of 
revolutionary movements existed in regard to 
more than five or six of them; that, at least, 
twenty-five thousand unarmed and inoffensive 
people have been massacred in cold blood; 
that more than a thousand Bulgarian children 
have been taken and sold as slaves—some of 
them publicly in the streets of Adrianople and 
Philipopolis; that horrible tortures of every 
description have been inflicted on thousands of 
those not murdered ; that outrages upon women 
have been general and brutal, and were all the 
more terrible because Bulgarian women have 
higher ideas of virtue and chastity than those 


of any other nationality in the East; that no 


fewer than ten thousand Bulgarians are now in 
rison and und ing tortures, many such as 

ave not been known in Europe since the 
Middle Ages; and, lastly, that many thousand 
refugees are crowded in the larger towns, 
where they suffer all kinds of abuse 
from the Turkish population, and aro 
starving to death because the Bulgarians are 
not allowed to help them. Now, allowing, what 
is most probable, that some, if not most, of 
these details have been described in terms of 
considerable exaggeration, there will yet remain 


impression that he knows more than he can trust 
himself at present to avow. But it is revolting 
to the consciences of Englishmen,” Mr. W. E. 
Forster not too strongly put it, that we 
should even be supposed to give our moral sup- 
port to u Power which has perpetrated these 
enormitios, unless it be proved to the contrary.” 
We cannot help thinking that if it shall here- 
after appear from the diplomatic papers, and 
from the debate upon them, that the course 
pursued by the Ministers of the Crown in rela- 
tion to the quarrel between the Porte and 
her vassal and insurgent provinces has been 
directed by wisdom, justice, and humanity, 
they will have to thank Mr. Disraeli chiefly for 
having excited public suspicion that the very 
opposite of all thiswasthe truth. If the Great 

ystery Man bad never spoken upon the sub- 
ject there would have been less misgiving than 
there appears to be. We devoutly hope that 


turned to the questions put to him, from time 
time to time, in the House of Commons. 


SKETCHES IN PARLIAMENT. 
House of Commons, Tuesday Morning. 

Mr. Richard’s amendment to Lord Sandon’s 
Education Bill was, at one o’clock this morning, 
rejected by a majority of 218 votes in a House of 
416 members. This was a full muster fora division, 
but it would be an error to suppose that any con- 
siderable proportion of them were present to hear the 
arguments put forth in the course of the long 
debate. There are some questions on which the 
House of Commons bas made up its mind, with 
respect to which it petulantly regards talk as 
supererogatory. Prominent amongst these is the 
cause with which for many years Mr. Dixon’s name 
was associated, and which under a slightly altered 
phase Mr. Richard last night urged. Speaking 
early in the evening, Mr. Richard had a tolerably 
large audience, composed chiefly of men who had 
been for their ride in the Park, aud were not 
yet disposed to go and dress for dinner. 
But the House gradually thinned as the fatal 
dinner hour approached, and did not fill again till 
towards eleven, the hour fixed by the Whips in 
answer to numerous inquiries as that before which 
the division was certain not to take place. At 
times, as Lord Sandon remarked when he came to 
speak, the debate was not without signs of collap- 
sing, possibly not so much for lack of prepared 
speakers as from a natural indisposition on the part 
of hon. members who had prepared speeches to 
deliver them under the depressing influence of an 


vented by the length of the address of the mover 
and seconder of the amendment, and by that of 


views for an interminable space of time. 


made in debate. 


mation Mr. Disraeli fences, and gives a painful 


| 


| 
| 


| 


| of Cambridge Bill with the University of Oxford 


Bill, introducing one in the House of Lords, and 
one in the House of Commons, then running them 
both together as if they were one Bill, at the same 
time declaring that they are not one bill but two 
bills, and asserting that though one is introduced 
by Mr. Walpole, it is not a private member’s Bill, 
and yet though supported by the Government, it 
must not be regarded as a ministerial measure, and 
though, and yet, and moreover, and notwithstand- 
ing, till the whole affair becomes one of those 
things which even Mr. Grant Daff cannot under- 
stand. And then on Thursday night, on the second 
reading of the Cambridge Bill, we had him deli- 
vering an essay on the Oxford Bill, with one half 
of the House shouting ‘‘ Order,” the other Hear, 
hear; and Mr. Grant Duff protesting, what indeed 
was the fact, that it was a common agreement that 
the Oxford Bill might, the rules of Parliament to 


nothing more solidly worse will be found to | the contrary notwithstanding, he debated on the 
underlie the shifty answers which he has re- | second reading of the Cambridge Bill. That is a 


breathless sentence, and, doubtless, a little mixed, 
in which-case it will be appropriate to the subject. 
Out of all the cloudiness and painstaking avoidance 


of straight lines this fact is plainly apparent, that 


’ 


| 


; 
' 


neither the Cambridge University Bill nor the 
Oxford University Bill will become law this session. 

It is to be hoped that a better fate awaits the 
Appellate Jurisdiction Bill, which if it suc- 
ceeds in establishing a single one of the 
reforms with which it is freighted, will do much 
to atone for what is likely to prove the barren- 
ness of the Session. Whilst the bill has been 
awaiting the motion to go into committee, some of 
the leaders of the Bar have been privately con- 
ferring, and have, with unwonted unanimity, 
agreed upon recommending a wonderfully simple 
yet powerfully effective change in the mode of 
of administering justice. At present we, 

The heirs of all the ages, 

enjoy among other property that has descended to 
us, the custom of three judges sitting to decide 
certain cases of an average importance which, in a 
neighbouring court, and indeed anywhere else, are 
accustomed to be settled by one. Ihe proposal of 
the Bar, which the Attorney-General has been in- 
duced to father in the House of Commons, is that 
this avachronism should be removed, and that 
henceforth, except in certain specified cases, all 
causes in the High Court of Justice should be 
decided by a single judge. Like much else that 
has been finally approved in the Jurisdiction 
Bill, this suggestion came, I believe, origi- 
nally from Mr. Watkin Williams, or at least 
its present position in the House is due 


almost empty House. The Marquis of Hartington to the unremitting and unostentatious efforts 
had intended to speak before dinner, but was pre- | of the hon, and learned member. 


The result 
of Friday morning’s debate was not more than to 
get the bill into committee, and at present no date 


Mr. Hubbard, who trolled out his forcible-feeble | has been fixed for resuming committee, every 


available hour of Government time being devoted 


The aggregate number who voted for the amend- to the Education Bill. This is not promising; but 
ment was something of a surprise to those who had the bill will not be allowed to drop without a strong, 
gained their notion of the force of the Opposition | and it is to be hoped successful effort, to push it 
from the numerical demonstration in its favour | through. The difficulties which exist in the law 
I have not at this time of writing courts for some such bill are so overwhelming, that 


enough of the loture put before us to chill the seen a copy of the division-list, but fancy it will be | jt is possible the lawyers may consent to forego 
bl of every friend of humanity with horror. not the least interesting and instructive page of the even the pleasure of making long speeches, if such 
A Government, such as that of the Sultan, | },terature of the debate. The Marquis of Harting- 
which, perhaps, cannot be justly accused of ton, it nced hardly be said, voted against the 


„ * Ir ae | amendment, aud he was followed into the lobby by 


self-denial would ensure passage of the bill. 
The great debate on the foreign policy of the 
Government is yet deferred, awaiting the issue 
no effort to stop them, and which ordered tho | Mr. Forster, and nearly all the members of the late of papers. In the meantime there has been an 
disarming of the whole Bulgarian population, | Ministry present. Amongst the exceptions were interesting convereation on the alleged atrocities in 
and then armed the Circassians and Bashi- | Sir Henry James, Lord Kensington, Mr. Shaw | Bulgaria, in the course of which Mr. Disraeli dis- 
Bazouks and turned them loose upon their lefevre, aud Mr. Campbell-Binnerman. Neither played in an almost ludicrous manner his apparently 
helpless victims, can hardly be regarded by | Mr. Gladstone nor Mr. Bright was present duriog | constitutional inability to deal in a simple, straight- 
Englishmen as worthy of moral support. the debate, nor were we cheered by the presence or forward manner with patent facts. 


But is it really true that Her Majesty's 


Ministers have given their moral support to the 
Power which, even if it is not perpetrating, is 
sanctioning these deeds of darkness and cruelty 
at which our blood curiles ? Of this the country 
will be better qualified to judge when the pro- 
mised papers have been laid before Parliament. 
At any rate, such seems to be the present belief 
of most of the European States. Allegations 
are made to this effect in Constantinople, and 
are confirmed by information diffused all over 
the continent. This in itself is humiliating 
enough, even if such statements respecting the 
action of Her Majesty's Government are not 
well founded. The course they are taking, 
however, seems to have suggested the rumour 


which is now spread over the civilised world, 


and, unfortunately, if Mr. Disraeli’s speeches 
ia the House of Commons may be fairly taken 
us representing the wishes and temper of the 
Government, it does not appear in any anxious 
haste to disavow the suspicion cast upon it. 


With every question put in the House of Com- 


mons with a view to elicit fuller authentic infor- 


instructed by the counsel of Sir William Harcourt. 
Perhaps more notable absences throughout the 
evening were those of Sir Charles Dilke and Mr. 
Fawcett, though the latter hon. member came in 
with the reflux of members about balf-past ten, and 
both took part in the division, voting with Mr. 
Richard, 

The progress made during the week by the 
Ministry with bills forming part of their pro 
gramme for the session bas not been satisfactory. 
In fact, it would more accurately describe the posi- 
tion of affairs if I were to say that it was distinctly 
discouraging. The whole of Thursday night was 
devoted to discussion on the second reading of the 
University of Cambridge Bull, which Sir Charles 
Dilke met by an amendment, declaring that it does 


not sufficiently define the principles and scope of 
the changes which the proposed Commissioners are 
empowered to make. By an incomprehensible 
hocus- pocus, a minute description of which would 
read like a paragraph from the Athanasian Creed, 


— — —— ee — — 


Mr. E. J. Physick, sculptor, has recently 
received a commission to execute a noble and chaste 


memorial tablet of the Rev. Thomas Goodwin, 


D.D., the venerable and illustrious founder in 1640 
of the church which first met in Anchor-lane, 
Thames-street, and now assembles in the Cit 
Temple,” under the ministry of the Rev. Josep 
Parker, D. D., being the oldest Congregational 
Church in London. This memorial has been 
designed with much taste by Mr. Physick, and on 
completion will be erected in the vestibule of the 
City Temple. 

The Florentine correspondent of the Atheneum 
writes :—Professor Domenico Berti, of the Univer- 
sity of Rome, has published, for the first time com- 
plete, the two trials of Galileo, after the original 
and authentic text, and has added a splendid 
historical commentary. It is proved by M. Berti 
that Galileo really was condemned to the torture ; 
but M. Berti supposes that the judge who con- 


| demned him was a man of kind feeling, and found 


the means of saving Galileo from the horrible 
punishment he would otherwise have had to 


the Ministry have hopelessly mixed up the University endure, 
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Titernture. 


— — 


LORD AARERLET S&S ANALTSIS OF 
RELIGIOUS BELIEF.”* 


We have found it haid to subject this book 
to that lumen siccum which justice to an 
author, his subject-matter, and the public 
alike, demands as the medium by which a 
reviewer should examine the bo ks he has to 
notice. We cannot forget the recent death of 
Lord Amberley nor the interest excited by his 
short and varied public career. Perhaps this 
is the less to be regretted, because, after all, 
the value of the book is autobiographio rather 
than critical, There was little need for the 
editor, in his ehort preface, to remind vs of 
the personality of Lord Amberley; that per- 
sonality appears in almost every page. “Like 
the * oe of Dr. Newman, the Phases 
of Faith” of his brother, and many another 
theological treatise of this self-conscious age, 
the book will be read much more because of the 
insight it gives us into the workings of a mind 
struggliog with the problems of existence than 
because it furnishes contributions of worth 
towards the permanent settlement of those 
problems. 


It is not thus, indeed, that Lord Amberley 


conceives of bis own work. He presents it as 
an endeavour to make “religion the subject of 
philosophical inquiry.” j 
means 


true character to the gaze of students, and esti- | which be commends ethical truth is 


| ness. Speaking religiously, we should say, it is 
deficient in spirituality; speaking oritically, 
wo should say, it is deficient in the element of 
historical imagination, the power to apprehend 
what the teaching meant in the mouth of the 
oe of ‘deo Den * 1 form, but Daniel is said to b tri vod t 
Stances 0 ose to was a form, Dut Ilaniel is said to have oon o 
Throughout the bock the description of rites obtain lucrative situations in the province of 
and customs is more ratisfactory than the pre- Babylon for Shadrach, Meshech, aud Abei- 
a of ge but ~ is 2 * discussion | nego”; the suggestion of contrivance is only 
of the Christian hi-tory that Lord Amberley's appropriate to a veritable traneaction. The 
1 to oy * —— — g — ty Ene highly imaginative utterance of 
of the question he is dealing with is most Micaiah before Ahab and Benhadad is spoken 
evident. y of as Jehovah's “ deliberate — ot * 
We have marked several passages in which | scheme for the overthrow of the king in the 
these defects are conspicuous ; a selection from | court of heaven.” The editor epeake of the 
— is 4 — ya = allow — to give wl : 2 * and Ir ＋ Amberley “as 
ers. Lord Amberley in considering the one by one he parted wit ions of thet 
more strictly ethical elements of Christ's | — 4 gens in age ‘and oar } had 
teaching, omits ‘‘ those very considerable por- been the mainspring of his life.” e do not 
tions of His doctrine which refer to Himeelf and | for a moment joubt the reality of these feel - 
Hie kingdom,” a distinction which, in the case ings, but they ought to have taught him regard 
of Christ, is radically faulty, wong Ble His | for the feelings of others. Fidelity does not 
ethical teaching is almost uniformly based upon | necessarily involve indelicacy. Lord Amberley 
His personal relations to the Father and man- seems occasionally to go out of hie way to 
kind. The failure to perceive this vitiates the | wound Christian believers on points about 
the whole discussion of the moral value of the | which he must have known them to be specially 
Gospel; and renders the author unable to sensitive. We shall not repeat the offence by 
appreciate Paul's references to Obrist, for | quoting such passages; we may say, however, 
instanoe, when warning the Corinthians against | that a passage on page 296, and another on page 
fornication and speaking of the sanctity of the | 494 of the first volume appear like ingenuity 


though ultimately compiled and edited by a 
* 112 In presence of such 3 — 
it seems like wantonness to speak o person 
who added the closing verses of the second 
spel as a forgor.“ e Book of Daniel is 
escribed as a fiction in the autobiographic 


mate the value of its pretensions to be in pos- | 


session of truths of equal, if not superior. 
authority to those of either natural or moral 
science. The method he pursues is that of com- 
parison: be brings together the phenomena pre- 
sented by the religious sentiment in many races 
of men and ages of the world’s history, that 
he may distinguish the permanent and essential 
from what is accidental and local inthem. In 
the bands of competent observers this method 
is productive of valuable results in reference to 
the history of religion; but Lord Amberley con. 
tents himevlf with comparing the superficial 
phenomena. One of his canons is this :—*‘ If 
we should find arguments of the same che- 
racter used by the adherents of different creeds 
to — contradictory propositions, we should 
be forced to dismiss such arguments as of com- 
itively little value.” In applying this 
ogma, he deems it sufficient to point out that 
most religious bave their miraculeus stories, 
and “ the advantage of being supported by the 
authority of a long su on of able, wise, 
and virtuous men, fully competent to judge of 
their truth”; and straightway to dismiss the 
argument from miracles and that from saintli- 


ness as of no permanent import-nce in any | 
religious system. The relation of the miracles | 


to a religious system—whether of its vory sub- 
stence or mere excrescences upon it; the 
precise way in which the miracles enter as 
evidences or as illustrations of the religion ; 
and the relation of the saintly lives to the doo- 
trine, are not conceived by bla as forming part 
of the question. Arguments of any and every 
kind ought surely to be estima according 
to their own relevance and cogency; no 
d priori considerations can warrant ue in dis- 
missing them as of comparatively little 
value.” To say—tbis religion has its miracles 
and so has that, such a system had its pro- 
phets and its sacral books and so had such 
another, therefore all are of equal value—is to 
repeat the error of the abandoned Linnean 


system of botanical classification, which pro- 


ceeded on superficial resémblances, ignorant of 
their relations to the life-history of plants. The 
scientific spirit distrusts these patent resem- 
blances in syntems far removed from one another; 
the philologist, for instance, suspects that if 
two words in the languages of different peoples 
are very much alike, they cannot have come 
from the same root. 

Lord Amberley has brought together a large 
amount of curious and interesting information 
concerning the religious customs of barbarous 
tribes. The larger part of his book, however, 
treats of Confucianism, Taoism, Buddhism, 
Parseeism, Mabometanism, and Christianity ; 
each of which systems has a founder or Pro- 
— whose life and personal teachings ho 

escribes, and a tacred literature or Bible 
which he criticises. Appropriately enough, he 
compares the first four systems with Cbris- 
tianity, instead of oompariug the five systems 
exhaustively with one another; more than 


four hundred pages out of the thousand which | utter loss of truthfulness which follows on such 


the two volumes contain being devoted to 
Jesus Christ and the Old and New Testaments. 


His criticism generally lacks depth and inward- | 
may have disturbed Lord Amberley’s judgment. 


“An Analysis of Religious Belief. By Viscount 
AMBERLEY, u two vclumes, (London: Trübner and 
5. 


| 


marriage relation. 


Lord Amberley bas no 
standard by which to measure a teacher of | 


He aims by ‘‘svientifio } 
to ‘discover its origin, 2 bare ite | morals other than the 


in inflicting pain. 
It is surprising to us that a believer in the 


originality or the pre- | doctrine of evolution, as Lord Amberley pro- 


cision of his maxims. The force of motive by | claims himself to be, should have overlooked a 


treated as most significant, perhaps the most significant, 


of no importance, and thus the attitude of the feature in the comparative history of religious 


Gospel to ethical scievce is wholly misconceived. | 


More than once Christ is represented as 


“plainly anxious that 


the rights it conferred upon Him 
a mode of conceiving of Our ist's pu 
lands the anthor in inextricable confusion when 
describing Christ's public course. We bave in 
the book a description of the intellectual method 
of Sokrates which well represents Christ's 
method of bringing men to the recognition, not 
of His rights, but of His relations to 
humanity as the Messiah. ‘“‘ W know- 
ledge he thinks it possible to acquire at all 
must be acquired by reasoning and inquiry, and 
must be tested by comparison of our own 
mental condition with that of others. Nothing 
must be assumed but what is granted by the 
hearer. Sokrates would have thought that 
there was little gained by the mere dogmatio 
assertion of moral or spiritual truths. He 
must carry his interlocutor along with him.” 


It was exactly thus that Jesus Obrist sought to 


lead His disciples up to the perception of His 
Messiahship, avoiding, even dreading, a too 
easy acknowledgment of it, careful to see that 
they knew and felt what they were saying before 
he drew a confession from their lips. 


Lord Amberley has no Dg em. of the 
subtler play of thought which is characteriatio 
of Hebrew literature in general, and especially 
of the teaching of Christ, the underourrent of 
feeling and purpose, the recognition of which 
is essential to our understanding of the form of 
his sayings and their relevancy to the cireum- 
stances under which they were spoken. Thus 
he speaks of Chri«t’s ‘*‘ illustrating bis meaning 
by short and simple parables,” and contravts the 
parabolic instruction of the synoptic goepels 
with his obscure symbolic method in the fourth 
gospel ; overlooking Obrist's own statement 
that He spoke in parables for the very purpose 
of discriminating between His hearers. The 
parable of the bene in the vineyard, we are 
told, is intended to justify the deity in assign- 


[His claim to the itself from the imperfections attachin 


Messianic’ title] should be acknowledged, and | rudimentary form ; its ability to lay 
recognised”; | the strong races of men, to elevate them, and 


, which | to expan 


belief,—the unexampled capacity of develop- 
ment in Obristianity, its power of og 

ts 
old on 


through the whole process of their 
elevation. It is the signal defect of this book 
that the typical form of faith is sought not in 
its late and high developments, but by the 
elimination of all that has characterised its 
wth and the examination of its most meagre 
orm. 
In his second book, a short wre of about 
a hundred and twenty pages, d Amber 
treats of “the nature of faith,” and ivquires if 
there is any such thing as positive truth in 
the sphere of religion, and if so, what itis.” It 
is profoundly interesting to mark his 
endeavours to escape from ahsolute scepticism, 
to fiod a rational justification for his conviction 
that there is a ence between the 
objective and subjective in religion, and that 
human life is not wholly riddle or an illusion. 
That he found a tem resting-place in 
the conception of the — identity of 
object and subject, ‘‘the human mind, and the 
ultimate source both of mind and matter is 
well”; to many, we think, it will seem that 
his analysis is terminated arbitrarily, that 
feeling rather than logical necessity called « 
balt. Some will think bis account of the origin 
of consciousness defective, and will say that he 
has done no more than his predecessors to depose 
personality from ite seat as the ultimate fact of 
the universe. And others will regard his deter- 
mination to find a vindication for bis belief in 
the credibility of the human faculties as « 
remnant of superstition. Few, indeed, will 
suppose that he has solved the problem be 1s 
concerned with. But it is impossible not to 
feel the charm of the author and his book. 
Strange inconsistencies appear throughout ; 
candour and prejudice, teud+roess and incon- 
sideration, noble aspirations and an almost 


entire absence of devoutness. Of the religious 


value of the feeling of dependence he knows 


| evasions. 


; 


LAL X * ll pene pares nothing, or he could not have spoken as be has 
hint to Peter that the spirit which was eager | f — 2 praise ; ay! 2 “A I —— 
for reward was ungracious, and would — | his solitu 4 y 2 n 
stumble at the large beuevolence of God, | ooncelvadis, 6 communing 


igt : with ite unknown Source.” We cannot com- 
rt gee Be oe Ae 5 4 — mend the book as at all a valuable coutribution 


igi ies of the day, but 

to Otesar, an answer which affirms the t | to the religious controversies of thi 

Christian privciple of loyalty to a de Facto | we have found it unfailingly — s — 
wernment, is also misunderstood. The the teaching of 1 — 2 — ave : 
* criticism of — . — of = 2 — r ss — * — | gg 
ual sanctity of all things, the illustration of a : 5 

— of Purliament  armiog that it is 2 ethios ~ — — had arate —— ; 

wrong to swear by the New Testament, because ‘ike —＋ — soetien 4 at A 1 

the person taking the oath cannot make a | e 7 — agme 

‘single type larger or smaller,” would never | arnest bu —— 

| have occurred to anyone who remembered 

the attempts made by many to evade the 

obligation of an oath by avoiding a direct 
invocation while eexming to make it, and the | 


— 


WILLIAM TLO FETT.“ 


The name of William Lovett is familiar to 
the older class of reformers in this country as 
that of aman who, in difficult times and ciroum- 
stances, was a champion of the rights of the 


There are passages in both these volumes working classes, and who suffered, as well as 


which suggest that a somewhat bitter prejudice | 


, * The Live and Str les of William Lovett tn his 
‘*The gospels,” says he, ‘(excepting per haps Purswit of Bread, K — and Freedom. (London 


the fourth) were the work of many authors, , Trubner. | 
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laboured, in a cause which has since become 
triumphant. The struggles of such a man 
could not fail to be interesting to many readers 
who, although familiar with Mr. Lovett's name, 
are not sufficiently familiar with the details of 
his services to the various popular movements 
of the day. He lays no claim to literary merit, 
but his reminiscences are written in a plain, 
common-sense style, which will commend itself 
to the reader far more than if he bad employed 
high - flown language or rhetorical forms of 
expression. 
rn in the year 1800 in the little fishing 
town of Newlyn, near Penzance, Mr. Lovett’s 
childhood was spent in a primitive state of 
society, such as even now may exist in remote 
nooks of the same county. At a comparatively 
early he came up to London, where he had 
great difficulty in finding employment as 
a cabinet-maker. He soon joined a 
literary society of Liberal working- men, 
before whom—having read a course of Paley— 
he defended Christianity. After his marriage, 
he joined the first London Co- operative Tradin 
Association so long ago as 1828; the origina 
Uo-operative Society 2 previously n 
establi at Brighton by a person named 
Bryan. Lady Byron, at this early period, 
interested herself in these societies, and it is 
pleasant to read of her having subscribed 100/. 
to help the Spitalfields weavers to make silk 
pocket handkerchiefs. Robert Owen, on his 
return from America, was, in the first instance, 
disposed to regard the co-operative principle 
with disfavour, but subsequently he became a 
warm supporter of the movement. At the out- 
set Mr. Lovett was dazzled by Mr. Owen’s plans 
for the regeneration of the human race, but 
reflection taught him that if they were carried 
out, they would destroy individualism and 
reduce men to the level of machines. His 
views in this respect were confirmed by the 
failure of the New Harmony experiment. Mr. 
Owen looked — fences as tending to 
uate false ideas of the nature of property; 
an 1: his direction, all the fences on the estate 
were broken down, the consequence being that 
the pigs, not being confined to one field, 
roamed at large and destroyed the crops. 
It is a singular proof of the levelling 
influence of Mr. Owen’s teaching that his fol- 
lowers at New Harmony had so much confidence 
in him that they would pot interfere, although 
before their eyes they saw the results of his 
theory in the pigs eating up the corn. No 
wonder that a sensible man like Mr. Lovett 
held aloof from the crotchets of this amiable 
and well-meaning enthusiast. Here and there 
our author gives us a glimpse of Orator Hunt, 
but of much greater interest is his narrativeof the 
early vicissitudes of the movement for the repeal 
of the taxes on knowledge. The Poor Man's 
Guardian, published on unstamped paper, was 
issued by Hetherington. The booksellers re- 
fused to sell it, and volunteers were therefore 
employed, who were offered one pound for every 
month they were imprisoned; while, on the 
other hand, the police paid a similar sum to 
informers for every person they were able to 
convict. There were numerous Government 
prosecutions, and many well-known politicians 
were ished, although, to the scandal of 
Eng justice, Lord Lyndhurst afterwards 
decided that the publication was a legal one. 
The most interestin — of Mr. Lovett's 
work are those in which e deals with the ques- 
tion of Parliamentary reform. In 1831 he 


joined a litical association called the 
National Union of the Working Olasses and 
Others. This body proposed to hold a public 


meeting at White Conduit House, but Lord 
Melbourne interfered to prevent it, and Mr. 
Lovett—who soon became a marked man—was 
actually brought to trial for taking partin a 
procession similar to those which now so fre- 
uently meet in Trafalgar-equare or Hyde 

ark. About this time he becume acquainted 
with Magzini, who had opened a school for poor 
Italian image and organ-grinding boys. The 
National Union was quickly followed by the 
London Working Men’s Association, which at 
once signalised itself by a petitionably exposing 
the grievances of the Canadian insurgents. 
The petition of the same society in favour of 
conferring political power upon the people was 
entrusted to Mr. Roebuck, the committee 
believing bim“ to be one of the most staunch 
and resolute advocates of democratic principles 
in the House of Commons.” On the accession 
of Queen Victoria to the throne, the associa- 
tion applied to the Home Secretary for permis- 
on to present an address to Her Majesty. 
Lord John Russell was quite willing to intro- 
duce the deputation, but notified to its mem- 
bers that they must attend in Court dress. 
This was the sturdy Radical's trenchant reply :— 

Working Men's Association, 


6, Upper North-placo, Gray's-inn-road, 
September 13, 1837, 
My Lord,—According to your answer of the 6th inst. 


we find that we are precluded by those forms which 
Gothic ignorance has imposed and custom sanctified, 
from personally presenting our address for with every 
respect for those forms which make personal cleanli- 
ness and respectful behaviour necessary qualifications 
to approach Her Majesty, we have neither the means 
nor the inclination to indulge in such absurdities as 
dress-swords, coats, and wigs. We beg therefore to 
request that your lordship, in your official capacity, 
will at your earliest opportunity present our address to 
Her Majesty, in hopes she may chance to read the 
sentiweuts of a portion of her working-class p pulation, 
which the necessity of a peuring in vourt dress excludes 
from her presence. We hope, my lord, that the day 
is not distant when some better means will be devised 
for letting the sovereign hear of the addrasses and 
petitions of the people, We r-ma‘n, &c., 
(Signed) W. LOVETT. 

Mr. Lovett had no small share in drawing up 
the People’s Charter, and in 1839 he was pro- 
secuted for political libel. On the occasion of 
an attack which the police made upon an assem- 
blage of men, women, and children, who met 
to consider the People’s Charter at Birmingham, 
Mr. Lovett was responsible for drawing up and 
publishing resolutions “which expressed the 
opinion that ‘‘a wanton, flagrant, and unjust 
outrage had been made upon the people of 
Birmingham by a bloodthirsty and unconstitu- 
tional force from London.“ This was strong 
language, but who will now say that it waa too 
strong? For this offence he was tried at the 
Warwick assizes and sentenced to twelve 
months’ imprisonment. One of his prison 
experiences is thus related: 

In the course of the week the clergyman visited the 
prison for the purpose of questioning new prisoners re- 
garding their religious persuasion ; of which I believe 
a register is kept. How far any such record of the 
religion of prisoners is to be depended upon may be 
judged of by the following: —“ We being new comers, 
some of the old stagers told us, as a valuable piece of 
information, that when wo weut into the parson’s room 
he would ask each of us our names, trade, and religion; 
and that ‘if we told him we were Catholig., the old 
codger would not ask us another word’; that having 
been the plan they had adopted themselves to prevent 
any unpleasant questioning respecting the church they 
attended or the creed they professed. We were cau- 
tioned, however, not to make a mistake in giving our 
trade for our religion, as a prisoner had done shortly 
before. It seems be had been schowled to give his 
— in the order in which the questions were gene 
rally given; but, some variation having been made in 
the questioning, the prisoner, when asked what reli- 
gion be was, said ‘he was a pearl button maker.’ 
This advice to us, though kindly given, I did not avail 
myself of; 1 merely said that I was of that religion 
which Christ taught, and which very few in authority 
practised, if I must judge from their conduct; but 
whether I was registered as Protestart, Catholic, or 
infidel I know not.” 

After his liberation, Mr. Lovett was enter- 
tained at a public dinner at the White Conduit 
House. Weneed hardly say that, when Mr. Joseph 
Sturge established the Complete Suffrage Asso- 
ciation he found no half-hearted supporter in 
William Lovett. Among the other public men 
to whom the reader is introduced in these pages 
oocur the names of Daniel O'Connell, William 
Howitt, Francis Place, George Thompson, and 
Serjeant Parry. To the latter, in particular, 
Mr. Lovett appears, all his life long, to have 
been under special obligations: and it affords 
us no little pleasure to join our own testimony 
with his to the ability, courage, and fidelity of 
Mr, Serjeant Parry as a political reformer. 
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EPOCHS OF ANCIENT HISTORY.* 


The success which has followed the publica- 
tion of the Epochs of Modern History has 
induced the publishers to begin a correspond- 
ing series of ancient history, and the first two 
volumes are before us. Our own opinion of the 
scheme was very favourable when it was first 
made known, as it has always seemed to usa 
desirable plan by which to teach history, 
assuming, of course, that the general outlines of 
the country’s history thus broken into periods 
were known. The mannerin which the scheme 
has been worked out in detail in the volumes 
which have come before us, has been extremely 
satisfactory ; the periods have been well chosen, 
and the facts included in it have been grouped 
and described in an interesting way. The 
series to which we wish now to direct attention 
is similar in all respects to the former, It is 
placed under a general editorship, and the 
different periods are allotted to those writers 
who have special acquaintance with them. 

The name of the Rev. G. W. Cox is a sufficient 
guarantee of the historical fidelity and accuracy 
of the volume, which contains the history of the 
struggle of the Greeks with the Persians. In 
the preface Mr. Cox says :— 

The bistory of this struggle forms a portion of that 
ground which I have bad tw traverse in the first volume 
of my History of Greece. But although the mate- 
rials have been necessarily rearranged, and much of 
the history is presented from a different point „f view, 
I bave given, much as I gave them in my larger volume, 


© Kpochs of Ancient History. Edited by Rev. G. W. 
Cox, and CnarLes Sankey, M.A. (I.) The Greeks and 
the Persians, By the Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A. (2.) 


| the descriptions of the most striking scenes or the 
most important actors in the great strife which carried 
Athens to imperial dominion. I felt that I could 
scarcely h pe to make these descriptions more clear or 
forcible by giving them in different words, and that 
any at ompt to write down to the vapacities of young 
readers was wholly uncalled for in a history which in 
in its vivid pictures and stirring interest appeals with 
equal force to the young and to the old alike. 

Of the eight chapters into which the volume is 
divided, the last three are devoted to the struggle 
in which Athens gained such imperishable 
glory. The first two give an account of the 
origin and growth of Greek civilisation, and of 
the settlements and government of the Greeks 
generally. The forth and fifth chapters relate 
the history of Athens and of the Ionic Revolt; 
the third furnishing a sketch of the Persian 
Empire under Cyrus, Kambyses, aud Dareios. 
It will be seen from this acoount that the volume 
has a completeness and unity which render it 
of value to readers other than those found on 
the upper forms of primary schools. It is 
indeed full of interest from its style as well as 
its subject. Our readers can judge, from the 
following comparison between the Greeks and 
the subjects of astern Empires, of Mr. Cox’s 
methud of treatment. 

Even with these points of likeness in their language 
and their religion, it might be thought that the vast 
social and intellectual differences between the lowest 
and the most advanced of the Greek tribes rendered 
all general comparisons impssible, Yet, if we contrast 
them with the subjects of the great Asiatic empires, 
wo must at once mark distinctions which fully justify 
us in speaking of a Greek national character. For the 
Assyrian or the Persian the human body was a thing to 
be insulted and mutilated at his will, to be disgraced 
by servile prostrattons, or to be offered in sacrifice to 
wrathful and blvodthirsty deities. For him woman was 
a mere chattel, while his children were possessions of 
which he might make profit by selling them into slavery. 
Of these abomivable usages the Greek practically knew 
nothing; and as he would have shrunk from gouging 
out of oyes and the slitting of ears and noses, so, on the 
other hand, the sight of the unclothed body which 
carried to the Oriental a sense of unseemliness and 
shame, filled him with delight, and the exhibition of 
this form in games of strength and skill became, throngh 
the great festivals of the se te or collective tribes, 
bound up intimately with his religion. Yet, further 
this respect for the person was accompanied by a mo 
self-respect which would submit to no unseemly humilia- 
tions. The Greek despot might be guarded by the 
spears of foreign mercenaries, but his subjects would 
as soon bave thought of returning to priwitive can- 
nibalism as of approaching nim with the slavish adora- 
tion of Persian nobles. 

The story of the Early Empire” which Mr. 
Capes has had to tell, and has told well, is a 
striking contrast in one respect to that of Mr. 
Oox. This is of heroism, civilisation, and 
patriotism, victorious over servile numbers, 
tyranny, and greed of territory. That of the 
corruption and incipient decadence of one of the 


noblest states of which ancient Europe could 
boast. The limits — to himself by the 
writer, or by the general editors, are the death 


of Julius Cesar and that of Domitian. 


The century aud half bounded by these two 
events formed a period which was divided under 
the rule of eleven emperors. Of these one died 
by his own hand, six by the hands of others, 
and one was supposed to have been smothered 
to accelerate the death that was imminent. The 
length of their reigns was very unequal, their 
characters were almost monotonous in badness. 
Such as they were, however, ra! lived through 
one of the most important periods of the world's 
history; their characters, their absoluteness, 
and their strifes, all tended to loosen the bonds 
by which the new life of the world was re- 
strained. Of these early emperors Mr. Capes 
has made a most careff? study; to the 
requisite fulness of knowledge he adds clear- 
ness of perception for personal characteristics ; 
and these qualities give freshness and sharpness 
to his delineations. Following the narratives 
of the emperors are several chapters on con- 
stitutionul government, the powers of the rulers, 
the nature of Roman Law, the state of trade in 
Rome, and the condition of Italy generally. Of 
the moral condition of the age Mr. Capes does 
not take so desponding a view as some writers. 
He examines the sources of our information, 
and pleads that satire is not fair evidence; and 
in the case of Juvenal the satire may have been 
the result of disappointment, and is too vehe- 
ment to be fair. While on the other hand, we 
have the growth of the Stoic philosophy which 
exhibited moral power. To this Mr. Capes 
adds a revived religious sentiment :— 

It is true that we still hear caustic jibes at the old 
myths, and Juvenal tells us that none but children 
boliove the legends of the 7 but it was possible to 
give them up without much joss of reverence and faith, 
They had never had much hold upon the Latin mind, 
whose earlier creed was one of simple naturalism, or 
dealt with the abstractions of pure thought rather 
than with forms of persovifying r: The venerable 
hymns and rituals still appealed to the devotion of the 
people, and did not shock the inquiring reason. Poly- 
theism is naturally so loose and undogmatic in i's 
creeds that all were free to choose the elements that 
satistied their thought or inclination, and now wero 
driven into unbelief by the sweeping olaims and threats 


Roman History: the arly Empire, By W. W. Cares, 
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of an intolerant priesthood, 
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Again, Mr. Capes tells us in conclusion :— 


We have another source of evidence of the extent of 
popular belief in the numerous inscriptions which 
eoshrine many of the most cherished feelings of overy 
social class and race. They poiné to the countless 
thank-offerings that grateful piety had yet to give. 
Temples, altars, votive tablets, were eet up for centu- 
ries by pagan hands ; statues and pictures of the gods 
were still the objects of religious veneration; the 
worship of domestic dures, or the ancestral spirits of 
the house, leaves its trace on every monumental stone. 
The epitaphs attest in every variety of tone the hopes 
and fears of a life beyond the grave, and the yearnin 
———_ of those still left behind. Even the ol 

es of the poets, the legend forms of Charon, 
Cerberus, and Pluto, linger still in popular memory, 
and leave their trace in the language of the tombs. 
Many of the popular beliefs were strong enough to 
resist for. ages the spread of Christian thought. Even 
when they seemed to yield they only changed their 
language and their symbols, and noiselessly maintained 
their ground in the service of devotional art. For 
when the final struggle came the religions of Paganism 
died bard. With the early Empire a strong reaction 
had set in, growing constantly in intensity from the 


the diffusion of culture than for the propagation of 
shade or tbat shade of religious — shrink from 
any immediate wish for her fall. And they are merits 
which spring from this: that she is still a learne: 
Church, not learned in the sense of purely theological 
or ecclesiastical learning, but a Church which is able to 
show among its clergy men of renown in every branch 
of literature - critical, poetical, historical, or scientific. 
How long this distinction is to continue her own it is 
hard to say ; there are signs, indeed, in the theological 
temper which is creeping over the clergy that it is soon 
to cease. But the spirit of intelligence, of largeness of 
view, of judicious moderation, which is so alien from 
the theological spirit, can still look for support from 
the memories of Lambeth. Whatever its influence 
may have been, it has not grown out of the noisy 
activity of theological ‘‘movenrent.” Its' strength has 
been to sit still and let such “movements” pass by. 
It is by a spirit the very opposite of theirs—a spirit of 
conciliation, of largeness of heart—that it has won its 
wor over the Church. None of the great theological 
impulses of this age or the last, it is sometimes urgad, 


came out of Lambeth. Little of the theological bit- 
terness, of the controversial narrowness of this ago or | 


the last, it may fairly be answered, bas ever entered 


yreater spiritual depth of Bastern creeds, and from the 


mystical and moralising tone of philosophic thought. 


J. R. GREEN’S STRAY STUDIES." 
This is a very charming book; one which we 


can recommend with the greatest confidence 


that it will please any reader whatever his tastes 
may be. Its charm consists partly in its variety, 
partly in the ease and beauty of its style, partly 
also in the nature of the subjects chosen by 
Nr. Green. The first essay is eminent in all 
these features. The subject of it is the late 
Edward Denison—“ a brother of the poor — 
and is one that excites our interest even to a 
painful degree. We are glad to find that the 
writer knew Mr. Denison, and that he was the 
clergyman to whom Mr. Denison applied for an 
opportunity to work amongst the poor. Mr. 
Green thus describes his introduction :— 

It-was in the midst of a host of worries such as 
these [those belonging to a clergyman’s Monday 
morning], that a card was laid on my table with a 
name which I recognised as that of a young layman 
from the West-end, who had for two or three months 
past been working in the mission district attached o 
the parish. Now, whatever shame is implied in the 
confession, I bad a certain horror of laymen from the 
West-end, Lay co-operation is an excellent thing in 
itself, and one of my best assistants was a letter-sorter 
in the post-office close by : but the laymen from the 
West-end, with a bishop's letter of recommendation in 
his pocket and a head full of theories about heathen 
masses, was an.unmitigated nuisance. I had had a 
pretty experience of these gentlemen, and my one 
wish in life was to have no more. Some bad a firm 
belief in their own eloquence, and were zealous for a 
big room and a big congregation. I got them a big 
room ; but I was obliged to leave the big oo tion 
to their own exertions, and in a month or two their 
voices faded away. Then there was the charitable lay- 
man, who pounced down on the parish from time to 
time, and threw about meat and blankets till half of 
the poor were demoralised. Or there was the statis- 
tical layman, who went about with a note-book, and 
did spiritual and economical scenes in the way of 
dividing the number of people in the free seats by the 
number of bread tickets annually distributed. 

Then, after furtber description of this amusing 
kind, Mr. Green continues :— 

It was with no peculiar pleasure that I rose to re- 

ceive this fresh layman from the West ; but a single 
glance was enough to show me that my visitor was a 
man of very different stamp from his predecessors. 
There was something in the tall, manly figure, the 
bright smile, the frank winning address of Edward 
Denison. that — pubes confidence in a moment. 
come to learn and not to teach,” he laughed, as I hinted 
at theories and their danger. 
Those who are interested in schemes for social 
improvement should read this essay, as contain- 
ing much that is the fruit of observation and 
practical knowledge; and those who are not 
specially so, should read it to make a more 
personal acquaintance with the heroic subject 
of it. There is anocher essay in the volume on 
District Visiting and the District Visitor, which 
shows great shrewdness of observation and a 
keen perception of the weakness as well as of 
the value of parochial charity done by lady 
visitors. 


As an historian Mr. Green gives us several 
stray studies on points in our own history, 
of one of which he says, A few pages will be 
found to repeat what I have already said in my 
‘Short History.’”’ ‘‘ Lambeth and its Arch- 
bishops,” is a sketch which extends from the 
eleventh to the nineteenth century, but which 
treats most fully of Lambeth in the palmy days 
when Erasmus and Colet were frequent visitors. 
Mr. Green is a Liberal Churchman, and in 
sympathy with the political and intellectual 
movements of the ago; but he is an ardent 
admirer of the spirit of the Church to which he 
belongs, and though we cannot perfectly agree 
with him, we feat that in justice to him we 
ought to reproduce his sentiments in reference 
to 1t:— 

Groat as are the faults of the Church of England, 
these are merits which make meu, who care more for 


Stray Studies from Eugland, and England and 
Italy. By Joux Ricgargp Green, (London: Mac- 
millau and Co., 1876.) 


its gates. Of Lambeth, wo may say what Matthew 
Arnold says of Oxford, that, manyas are its faults, it bas | 
never surrendered itself to cosleslaction! Philistines, In 
the calm, genial silence of its courts, its library, its 


is ono or two poems of the family affections, a few 


poems ‘‘In Memoriam —notably that on Dr. Nor- 
man Macleod ; and a very finished poem—‘‘ Meeting 
the Dead,” which we can admire for fiuish, though 
ideas are suggested with which we do not agree, 
Though Dr. Monsell had a fund of rale Irish 
fan,” it did not often escape into verse ; but hero 
we have a specimen of it, so native, so true, that 
we must extract it 
ERIN, 
Know yo the land where the shout and shilleleagh 
Are emblems of doeds that are done in their climo, 


Where kindness long past will but iittle avail a 
Poor landlord who asks for his rents in good timo 


Know ye the land where potatoes and whisky 
Seem all people want their enjoyment to crown, 
Where the men are so fierce, and the women so friskr, 
2 — fun be knock d up, or with fists be kuock d 
own 


And yet where, despite all their faults, there's a kind. 
ness 
Which charms, though with cunning and fanning it 
blends 
On your tricks a keen eye, to your failings a blindness, 
Which cannot soe aught that's amiss in a friend. 


galleries, in the presence of ita venerablo past, the | Where, de-pite all their wrongs, still with hearts truo 


virulence, the ay strife, the tumult of religious 
fanaticism finds itself hushed, Amongst the storm of | 


and loyal, 
Yet, children like, glad both to keep and to givo, 


the Wesleyan revival, of the erangelical revival, of the For all that is right, and for all that is royal, 


Puseyite revival, the voice of Lambeth has ever plea ed 
for a truth simpler, larger, more human than theirs, 
Amid the deafening clamour of Tractarian and Anti. 
Tractarian disputants both sides united in condemning 
the silence of Lambeth. Yet the one word that came 
from Lambeth will still speak to men’s hearts when all 
their noisy disputations are forgotten.“ How,” a prelate | 
whose nearest relative had joined the Church of Rome, 


They are roady to die, but would much rather live. 


And yet what a blight seoms to hang o'er hor mountains, 
What a pitiful sorrow to weep from her skies, 
What misfortunes now soil, and now dry up the foun- 


tains 
Whence all tho fresh springs of ber greatness should 
80 


asked Archbishop Howley, Hor shall 1 treat my | Alas for a nation so hopelessly trustful, 


brother“ 
reply. 
Readers of Mr. Carlyle's Past and Present 


‘As a brother,” was the Archbishop's | 


So slow to soo what will be, from what has been, 
Whose eyes, though so brilliant, are always xo dustful, 
Whose plains and whose people aro always so green | 


will be glad to have the further information | Kuow ye this land! who on earth does not know it / 
which a paper in this volume gives us of Abbot | 


——$—$——$ 


tie 


Sampson and bis abbey in their relations to the 
town of Bury St. Edmunds. Those interested 
in Oxford will find an intstructive article on 
the early history of the city. Besides these 


papers there are severe] pleasing sketches of | 


travel and of foreign cities, one a purely literary 
study— Mueas— aud two or three fighter papers 
on Children by the Sea, Butteroups, that is, the 
blooming school-girl, and another on the Poetry 
of Wealth. Altogether this is a volume for 
which we thank the author, and which will be 
found a suitable companion for the month's 
ramble, or retreat, to which most of us are look- 
ing forward. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 

Human Nature: a Mosaic of Sayings, Maxima, 
Opinions, and Reflections on Life and Character. 
Selected and arranged by Davin W. Mircneg.t, 
author of Ten Years in the United States.” 
(Smith, Elder and Co.) Books of this sort are apt 
to err by want of a defined object. 


reason either that they should exist, or that a dozen 


similar ones should not exist. They are, generally, 


| 


| 


There is no 


' 
| 


By the strange contradictions its contrasts recall, 
The prey of the ; lotter !—the pride of tho poet 
The plague of the statesman ! the puzzle of all! 


"Tis an isle of the ocean! a gom of the sea 
Which wants only freedom from self, to be free | 


Crime in England and Wales; an Historical and 
Critical Retrospect, By William Hoyle. (Effingham 
Wilson) Mr. Hoyle’s reputation as a statistician 
and a writer on grave social questions will be 
enhanced by this new work, unless, indeed, his 
tigures are successfully impeached. He undertakes 
the refutation of Lord Aberdare, who at the last 
Social Science Congress, quoted statistics to prove 
that there had been a considerable diminution in 
the serious crime of the country. Mr. Hoyle takes 
exactly the opposite view, and insists that the 
ratio of crime is from twenty to fifty per cent. 
higher than it bas ever been. Lord Aberdare lays 
stress upon the relative decline ia the number of 
committals, but Mr. Hoyle points out that many 
offences which were formerly indictable are now 
dealt with summarily by the magistrates. More- 
over, he avers that the increase in the commit- 
tals of magistrates in 1873-74 compared with 
1859-60 amounts to fifty-six per cent., although the 


a heterogeneous jumble of discordant extracts forced | population has only increased eighteen per cent. 


together under arbitrary headings; and are apt to 
mislead the reader, and to make him fancy be 
knows more than he really does. Mr. Mitchell has 
kept clear of the most common mistake—he takes 
care to make his passages subservient to a distinct 
plan. Miscellaneovsness is avoided by a classifica- 
tion which, though of course imperfect, presents 
the collected thoughts in a fairly logical order, 
based, as a glance at the contents will show, on 
the phenomena of mind. Very many of the sen- 
tences stand as independent and dogmatic in the 
original as in this volume. The variety of opinion 
among our greatest teachers will warn the reader 
against hastily subscribing to any set of maxima 
will show him how few absolute general truths 
there are, and how the wisest rules must be modi- 
fied according to place, time, and circumstance, 
and will perhaps teach the still teachable, modesty 


and caution, and respect for views opposed to their | 


own.” This then, is a good plan and a good inten- 
tion, and Mr. Mitchell has carried it out well. 
Most of the passages beiog from clastical authors 
were already known to us, but this we do not remem- 
ber to have read before: — A person speaking in a 
slighting manner of a very origival-minded man, 
received for answer---‘ He strides on so far before 


Mr. Hoyle attributes this fearful state of things to 
the increasing prevalence of intemperance. No 
person solicitous for the well-being of the country 
can read his book without ashudder. But will not 
Lord Aberdare have something to say in reply? 

British Trade, or Certain Conditions of our 
National Prosperity. By Professor Kink. (Hamil- 
ton, Adams and Uo.) Professor Kirk in his work 
reveals himself to the public as a stern and uncom- 
promising political economist, He is particularly 
unsparing in his exposure and denunciation of the 
economic fallacies which, in his view, are fo 
current among working men. 

Raise more ſood from the soil, more coal and ore from 
the mine, produce more clothing, and build more 
houses, till all things are mere cheayly purchased, and 
in defiance of all that could oppose, you bave more 
wealth if you have not a fraction more money wages ; 


do the reverse, and just as certainly as nothing can 
never be something, yuu are in the end poorer, 


From this extract it will rightly be inferred that 
Mr. Kirk is dead against strikes, which in fact ho 
regards as an unmitigated evil to the working man. 


| His logic is very keen and forcible. We have sel- 


; 


| 


you, that he dwindles in the distance. We must 


express our surprise, however, that in such a book 


’ 


dom read anything better than the reasoning by 
which he demonstrates that labour-saving machines 
multiply labourers. He denounces the waste occa- 
sioned by tobacco and drink; attacks the freedom 
of contract by which landlords exact too much rent ; 
iuveighs against the co-operative system, and advo- 


as this Nathaniel Hawthorne and George Eliot are | cates the paying of the National Debt. Professor 
not more adequately represented. The book is got | Kirk is a controversialist of no limited range cr 


up with more than ordinary taste and care. 

Simon the Cyrenian, and other Poems. Ny Joun 
S. MoxskLL, LL.D. (George Bell aud Sons.) Dr. 
Monsell was a man of rich nature, and occasionally 
commanded tine expression, Often he was diffuse, 
but sometimes almost perfect. 
volume is a reissue of poems, with some additions. 
These consist of translations of well knowu hymus, 


common mettle, 


Kijectual Reform, By H. Travis, M.D. 
(Longmans) Dr. Travis propounds a moditication 
of Robert Owen's theories of reform. He thinks 


that the weak point of Mr. Owen's system, and the 
The prevent little one to which its failure should be attributed, was 


its rejection of the doctrine of human responsibility. 


According to the philosopher of New Lanark, man 


ee 
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was entirely the creature of circumstances. Dr. 
Travis, on the other hand, thinks that man him- 
self, apart from the conditions in which he is 
placed, bas a hand in moulding his own character, 
and fixing his own destiny. At the rame time, he 
is of opinion that Robert Owen was the discoverer 
of a great truth, and that, if we reflected to how 
great an ex'ent our fellow creatures are influenced 
hy the conditions which surround them, we should 
think more kindly of their shortcomings, and 
labour more earnestly and more practically for 
their improvement. Concerning Dr. Travis’s 
benevolence, it is impossible to harbour a doubt ; 
but it appears to us that he bas occupied much 
time and space in establishing simple truisms. 

The Adventures of Tom Siwyer. By Marx 
Twatx. (Chatto and Windus.) Those who come 
to this book expecting a series of sketches calcu- 
lated to provoke the broad grin will be disappointed, 
though they will find a genuine touch of humour 
here and there. Mr. Mark Twain has given us a 
readable and interesting sketch of boy-life with 
jast the sort of lively incident that falls in so well 
with its idea; but nothing more sensational than 
this. He is very frank in telling us about the 


original characters, and we are quite inclined to | 


accept them as they are. It is a bright, most read- 
able, and informing book, which we can most cor- 
dially recommend to the evergrowing class who are 
on the outlook for such books, The ending is not so 
satisfactory as might be expected, however, in spite 
of his clever caveat. ‘‘ It being strictly the history 
of a boy,” he says, it must stop here ; the story 
could not go much farther without becoming the 
history of aman. When one writes a novel about 
grown people, he knows exactly where to stop— 
that is, with marrisge; but when he writes of 
juveniles he must stop where best he can.” 


Golden - lane Quaint Adventures and Life Pictures. | 


By G. Ho_pen Pixe. With an introductory chapter 
on the oosters and Mr. Orsman’s work by the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Shaftesbury. (James 
Clarke and Co.) Mr. Pike has bere given us a 
series of realistic and striking descriptions, together 
with a succinct account of a most remarkable 
machinery, which has been as unostentatious in its 
development as it has been successful in its aim. 
Mr. Oreman has devoted his whole spare time to 
the improvement, physical. moral, and religious, of 
the costermongering population who crowd the pre- 
ciocts of Golden-lane ; he has gained their confidence, 
and has done not a little to work a real refor- 
mstion in that qaarter. For the manner in which 


be has been led step by step, till now he has 


organised what might be called an almost complete 
parochial machinery, by which he has made himself 
permanently present in the district, with intimate 
knowledge of every man, woman, and child in it, 
our resders must go to the volume itself. They 
will learu not a little as to the ways of the poor in 
our great metropolis, and also of their besetting 
vices and their straits. But no sentimental ideas 
have scope in the administration, though a vast deal 
of good is done, and distress removed, as well as 
good words spoken. On this point Mr. Pike 
writes well 

In a place like Golden-lane it is easy to pauperise if a 
man allows himself to be carried away by mere feeling 
without exercising due ciroum«poction, and frem what 
we have heard we bave reason to fear that something of 
this kind has been done by persons who are not con- 
uected with Mr. Orsmans mission, und who collect 
funds to distribute them again without due care 
and ry It is lamentable that such should be the 
care, and t the well meaning should so often mirs 
their mark. Such persons unquestionably do infinite 
harm. The poor may mistake them for friends, but 
they are not ro. They hinder the work of others who 
ba vo more wisdom than themselves, and further blunt 


the already too dull perceptions of the people they 
gat ber around them. 


But very different is the mode adopted by Mr. 
Oreman, who bas had very genuine cases of 
„ chauge to report as the reward of his wisdom 
and self-denial. The book is very interesting, 
more especially that it gives graphic and touchiog 
accounts of many individual cases; it is well 
illustrated, and altogether is most attractive. 
Wildfire, a Collection of Erratic Essays. By 
CuHarves J. Dunpuiz. (Tinsley Brothers.) That 
there 1s some cleverness and readiness of nie ex- 
pression in these essays we cannot deny, but they 
lack the original thought and general stamina 
which alone can be taken to justify the collected 
reprint of fugitive writings. Now and then we have 
the utmost commonplace, sauced and served up 
again with an air of indescribable smartness and 
self-conceit which sometimes verges too closely on 
being offensive. Vis Comica” is very poor, and 
the ** Delights of Deception ” only a degree better. 
The Pleasures of Silence” is much better. But 


report 
though we cannot say that we have read the at Viti Levu, Fiji, where the mountain tribes | orce the local authorities to act, collisions on the 


volame with unalloyed pleasure, we can easily 
perorive that Mr. Dunphie, with care and u little 
more self-severity may yet write essays which may 
be well worthy of collection and preservation. And 
that ought not to be taken as merely smart depre- 
ciation. 

Pidgin-English Sing-Song ; or Songs and Stories 
in the China-English Dialect. With a Vocabulary. 
By CuariesG. Leann, (Trubner and Co.) Once 
master the grotesque peculiarities of this Pidgin- 
English, and much fun is in store for you. Mr. 
Leland manages to convey a deal of truth through 
this odd medium, and now and then he rises into 
real poetic feeling, which is intensified by the con- 
trast in which it stands to the utterly hard an’ 


prosaic views which predomioate. The word | 
„ pidgin,” Mr. Leland explains, is derived, as is | 


generally supposed, from the English word, business, 
and indicates the difficulty with which Chinese master 
our pronunciation. It is also characteristic of the jar- 
gon, from the incredible variety of meanings which 
it assumes. As the term walluh in Hindu and that 
of engro in Rommany, are applicable to any kind of 
active agent, so pidgin is with great ingenuity made 
expressive of every variety of calling, occupation, or 
affair. As business or commerce is the great bond 
of union between the Chinese and foreign residents, 
it is not remarkable that this should be the chief 
and ever-recufring word, and gives its name to the 
langu*ge formed in its service. One grest aid is 
to notice that the r in Pidgin uniformly becomes |, 
d becomes t, and the g, E, as in kilin for green, lain 
for rain, /ut for bed. This common nursery rhyme 
in Pidgin will a little familiarise the eye to the 
dialect :— 

Little Jack Holne! 

Makee sit iosi /e coéne/, 

Chow chow he c/lismass pie, 

He put inside tum, 


Hab catchoe one plum, 
Hai yah! What one good chilo my 


| After that a poem headed ‘‘ Proverbs” may be en- 


—— — — 


joyed ; it is intensely characteristic and true 
Who man swim best, hat man most getee d/own, 
Who (idee best, he most catch tumble down. 
One piecee blind man healee best maskee, 
One pie deaf man makee best look-see. 
One-time in tausban wise man po tellee light, 
One-time in tausban foola shinee blight. 
Sup you no make look-see for mol’ow, 
You velly soon to-day make catchee so,. 
One piecee for t bat lain make pay 
Tlaveller chin-cbin for sunshine allu’ day. 
You catch no needle shalp at both ‘he ins, 
Von blongey no all good man ‘mong you filins. 
Suppose you savvy wit tlee day come by, 
You catcbee plenty dollal, flin, fa s a/. 


One man who never leedee, 
Like one diy inkstan’ be; 

You turn he top side downy, 
No ink lun outside he, 


Yeu tongue be soft—yon tongue be long tim last, 
You teet’h be hard—but teet’b he wail> fast, 


ey you une top-side man, 


. e queesee 1— * : 
upposey you blongey bottom-side. 
Let top-side be, alow, 

You vo hab pidgin, you no ite or /ead ; 
One load, no Mavel catchee plenty weed. 


Sappose one man much bad—how bad he be, 
One not ber bad man may be flaid of he. 


Mr. Leland has done the Pidgin into song as suc- 
cessfully as he did the Broitmann dialect and the 
Rommany, and has thus made a new claim on our 
gratitude for having at once amused and instructed 
us. 


— — 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


By order of the Canadian judicial authorities, a 
fugitive criminal from the United States has been 
handed over to the Amorican courts. 

It is stated that this year's vintage in the 
Bordeaux districts will be very poor, It is estimated 
at — one-fourth of the ordinary yield. 

urty-two persons are repo to have been 
killed and forty-seven others seriously injured by 
an explosion of firedamp, which has occurred in the 
coal-mine of L’ Hopital, near St. Avold, in Lorraine. 

At a meeting of the Republican Left at Paris on 


Thursday, the com ise 2 the Munici 
en- by committee was definitively 
v a large majority. 


Information has n received from China that 
on the 3:d of Jane the first section of the Shanghai- 


Wooeung Railway, from Shanghai to Kangwang, 


was officially opened. It is now io use by the 
public. The Chinese crowd the trains. 

News of a terrible shipwreck bas been tele- 
graphed from Batavia. According to this intelli- 
genve the Netherlands India Steam Navigation 
rr 

upon a ' d in the chart, parted 
amidships, and almost immediately sunk, forty-nine 
of the crew and 156 passengers being — 
ALLEGED Massacre At FI. — Australian advices 
serious disturbances as having taken place 


descended on and sacked several native villages. 
It is stated that thirty villages have been ravaged, 
and men, women, and children massacred, many of 
them being thrown into the burning houses and 
roasted alive. 

Tux Deatu or M. Castutr-Perier, at the age 
of sixty-five, took place on Thursday last. In the 
Senate, M. Martel, who presided in the absence of 
the Duc d’Audiffret-Parquier, M. Casimir-Perier's 
brother-in-law, reported the event, and made a 
speech, in which he pointed out that M. Périer, 
following in the steps of bis father, never forsook 
the path of orderand liberty. After paying homage 
to the services reodered by the deceased to his 
country-as a diplomatist and statesman, tke 
speaker added :—‘' M. Périer laboured as a steady 
worker and an excellent citizen at the constitutional 
task which gave a definitive government to Frauce.“ 
The Senate adjourned at its rising on Tuesday. 

Tux ALABAMA Inpemnity.—The House of Re- 
presenta'ives has passed by 108 to 94 the Geneva 
Award Bill, having previously defeated a substitute 
bill admitting the claims of insurance companies by 
149 to 35. The bill as passed eatends the duration 
of the Alabama Claims Court till July 22, 1877, 
admitting two new classes of claims—tirst, claims 
directly resulting from damage on the bigh seas 
inflicted by any Confederate cruisers; and, 
secondly, claims fur payment of premium for war 
risks after any Confederate cruiser had sailed. The 
first class of claims to be paid before the second if 
the award be insufficient for both. The bill goes 


one day; but afterwards, being unable to join the 


' 


to the Senate. 

Tux INDIAN WAR IN AMERICA.—Some parti- 
culars respectiog the disaster which bas overtaken 
the United states troops in Montana are supplied 
by the correspondent of the Times, who telegraphs 
as follows :—‘‘ General George A. Custer’s expedi- 
tion against the Sioux Indiaos inthe Black Hills 
country met with a terrible defeat on the 25th of 
June. From couriers pow arriving at Fort Ellis, 
Montana, it appears that Custer, who commanded 
tho 7th Cavalry regiment of twelve companies, 
heard of a camp of 2,500 Indians on Little Horn 
River, about thirty miles from its mouth. March- 
ing to attack it, Custer with five companies 
charged into the thickest portion of the camp, 
while Major Reno, with four companies, marched 
to make an attack in rear, three companies remain- 
ing as a reserve. Custer's attacking party fell into 
an ambuscade ina deep ravine, and were every one 
slain. Custer, his two brothers, brother-in-law, 
and nephew, with seventeen otber officers, were 
killed. The total loss was 315 killed in the am- 
duscade. The only knowledge obtained of the 
: of Custer’s party was by tracing its path 
by the dead. After the massacre the Indians sur- 
rounded Reno's command, holding bim in the hills 


reserves, he found the Indians had suddenly de- 


cam taking their wounded with most of their 
| — 2 U 


pon searching fur Custer, they found 207 
bodies in one place, and buried them. e Indians 
t all the arms of the killed. Su nent 

eneral Gibbon joined Reno, withdrawing all 
troopa to the mouth of Little Horn, whence the 
expedition originally started. Reno had thirty-one 
wounded in his column. The dead were terribly mu- 
tilated by the Indians. Brief reports of this calamity, 
which involved the death of the entire Custer 
family, bave caused a feeling of horror throughout 
the country. Tbe news has been officially confirmed.” 
The sppointment of General Sheridan to the im- 
mediate command of the army now being collected 
to operate against the Sioux Iudians would seein to 
indicate that the United States Government has 
determined to exterminate that unfortunate tribe. 


THe SUPPRESSION or THE Stave Trapt —Two 
communications from Dr. Kirk respecting the sup- 
pression of the land slave-traffic in the dominions 
of the Sultan of Zanzibar have been presented to 
Parliament. In April last Dr. Kirk drew the atten- 
tion of the Sultan of Zanzibar to the fact that the 
slave-trade still went on by land from Kilwa to 
Pemba. He pointed out that the traffic was in the 
bands of low-class Arabs, and the Sultan not only 
admitted the force of our consul’s arguments, but 
at once took s to stop the trade by means of 
formal proclamations and threats of forcible inter- 
ference. The despatches indicate that His Hiyh- 
ness is not only desirous but even eager tu suppress 
this nefarious traffic, and to meet our views in 
every possible way with reference to the matter. 
Dr. Kirk, however, says the Sultan stands alone in 
bis hostility to slave-dcaling. His people to a man 
are 8 his anti-slavery policy. His gover- 
nors, ill paid, are often open to other influences, 
and have for the most part been themselves too 
often engeges in the traffic to look on it as a crime.” 
On Api Dr. Kirk forwarded copies of the pro- 
clamations for stopping the land slave route, and 
the fitting out of slave-hunting expeditions for the 
interior, adding :—‘‘ Your lordship is aware that, 
through the prelimiuary action taken in this watter 
by me, the slave trade had been driven into the 
hands of Arabs of the lowest class, foreigners to 
Zanzibar, whose business it was to convey slaves 
from Kilwa by land, purchased with money obtained 
in Pemba or Lamo, aud deliver them to their em- 
ployers. These men, who, knowing the conse- 
quences in case uf detection, did not hesitate to tire 
on our boats when escape of their slave cargo be- 
came otherwise hopeless, are not likely tamely to 
submit and give up their slaves to the miserable 
soldiery of Seyyi 1 or the authority of his 

us 


governors, an shall now take even 
reater pains than before to be informed, and so 
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coasts are therefore almost certain. I have there- 
fore renewed your lordship's assurances of assis- 
tance and support from British authorities, 
shoald the His Highness has taken make them 
necessary, and I shall see that your lordship’s aseu- 
rances are carried into effect.” 


THE WAR IN SOUTH-EASTERN EU ROPE. 


There have been abundant reports daily duri 
the week, which perplex the mind — of fare 
nirhing reliable news. The English specials are 
now, however, appearing on the scene, and the 
Daiiy News correspondent sends the following 
telegram dated Belgrade, Saturday evening :— 
“* Leschjanin, after three days’ hard fighting, still 
stands fast in Saitechar. The only success of the 
Turks is the burning of the frontier village of 
Wiclicki Isvor. Olimpis, in the north-west, is 
still fighting about Belina. Zach, on the south- 
west, was to cross the frontier to-day from Uszitza 
to create a diversion in favour of the Montenegrins 
pressing Mukhtar Pacha at Graczo. It seems that 
General Tchernaieff crossed the frontier at three 
points; one column at Sipovaz on the right, and 
the ceutre colamn‘at Drasbewatz. Both marched 
forward to Nisch, and now after hard fighting they 
stand over against Nisch, respectively at Vopol- 
nitzs aud Babius Glava. The third column crorsed 
the trontier to the left by the Grumada „ and 
avoidwg Nisch altogether, struck due south to 
Palanka, which it holds, aud which is on the forks 
of the ruads leading to Nisch and Widdin. Palanka 
blocks the Clusura pass through the Balkans, the 
only one practicable for artillery, and thus stops 


Bulgarian insurrection, it is stated, was 

by General T'chernaietf on his way to Servia. The 
bioodshed has been, it is said, very heavy duriog 
the severe fighting of the week. The appliances 
for the wounded are wofully scanty. ‘There is a 
noble field fur the Sick aud Wounded Society, A 
Servian force is at Deligratz, on the frontier 

with 120 guns, to cover a retreat on Alexiatz if 
necessary. | 

Tue same correspondent telegraphs from Semlin 
on Sunday evening as ivilows :—‘' During the last 
eight dsys the Servisns have fought teu actions, 
with a kes of 5,000 men. They have not always 
been victorious, but on the whole the result is 
satisfactury. There was a feariul tragedy at Belina. 
The Turks, during Alwiwic’s attack, tnassacred all 
the Christians residing in the place. General 
Tchernaieff stands fast, watching Misvhand, holding 
the Palanksa wouth of Balken pass, and preventing 
the passage of Kerim Pasha with reialorcements. 
A Servian priest has crossed the south-western 
frontier opposite Zichgratch with a column of 
Bosvian retugees. Genet al Zach, who was operating 
agaiust Nuvi Bazar, bas been superseded by Nivol- 
sith, the War Miuisier, in consequence of the 
failure he met with, which | have already tele- 
graphed. The advanced guard of Leschjauin, «n 
route tor Widvin, is reported across the fruntier at 
Bereyoritz. The Bulgarian insurrection is said to 
be spreading widely. Belgrade is swarming with 
spies and alarmists. There are about three huodred 
wouuded in the hospital there. Red Cross succour 
is urgently wanted. The enthusiasm everywhere 
is suber but fervid. The Servian artillery is re- 
ported to be admirably served, and is contributing 
vastiy to the success of the army. Prince Milan 
yesterday complimented Madame bjanin on the 
suldierly conduct of her husband. Austrian gun- 
boats are at Sewlin aud Belgrade. 

Tue turkish Goverument has sent the following 
telegram to its representatives abruad:— Au 
engagement was fought on the 6th neor Senitza in 
the sandjak of Nuvi-Bazar. he general of division, 
Mehemed Ali Pasha, ouly sent eight battalious of 
regular troops to oppose the Servian forces, which 
numbered 15,000 men. The Servians were defeated 
aud fell back, pursued by our own troops, iuto their 
eutrenchmeuts, leaving 1,500 kill an equal 
number ot wounded, and a cousiderable quantity of 
rifles aod ammunition on the field of battle.“ 

Another account says that the Servians are short 
of ammunition, and their hospitals ate full. The 
secoud reserves have left Belgrade. A telegram 
says the town is almort a desert; the streets are 
desolate, aud vo ove is visible at the cu/és except 
the old and decrepit. 

There seems to be little doubt that General 
Zach was defeated in the sanguivary battle of the 
bth, one proof of which is that be has been super- 
seded, aud that the Minister uf War succeeds him. 

The Turkish Government has sent the following 
telegram to the foreiyu embassies ; it is dated San- 
day uigut:—“ The Servians, having the day before 
yesterday attacked the battery of Eski Kilese, 
formivg part of the fortificatious of Novi Bazar, 
were repulsed after two hours’ fighting and 
pat to rout by our troops. They leit on 
the battletield more than 500 killed, as 
many muskets aod cartridge boxes, and a consider- 
able number of wounded. Our artillery destroyed 
the cannon planted by the evemy on the emineuce 
fronting our battery. In auother engagement at 
Socid je our troops have completely destroyed the 
Serviaos, forced their eutrenchments, and stized 
the wuvit:ons, arms, and c wnons they found there, 
The Servian loss amounts to 200 men. 
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entertained as to the result. There is some idea of 
recalling Tchernaieff, and replacing him by Colonel 
t K jevatz for the ibl — tay 
a * 0 val of 
of Government. The — is considered fall af 


Tho ordinary correspondent of the same 
writes: Tbe capture of Zaicar and the destru 
of the army of Timok are confirmed. General 
Tchernaieff has retreated to the fronticr, his left 
wing under General Stratimirovitch having been 
u crushed, Tchernaieff's army is demoralised, 
and there is disagreement among the chief officers. 
The situation is very critical.” 

The Bey of Tunis has informed the Porte of his 
intention to despatch a regiment of troops to Con- 


14 

The Khedive is sending troops to reinforce the 

Turks as fast as they can be despatched from 
Some 4000 men have been des- 

patched. 

Troops, inclading artillery, have been sent by 
the ee poe — 4 to the rene ot the 

urpose of preventing the passage of Tu gun- 
me on the Danube in Servian and Roumanian 
waters. 

In Monday’s sitting of the Roumanian Chamber 
of Deputies, the President of the Ministry read a 
despatch announcing that Turkey bas agreed to the 
request of the Koumanian Government to neutralise 
the Danube, on condition that Roumania prevents 
the formation of armed bands on her territory, and 
the supply of arms to the Servians. The Serviaus 
have (it is added) consented not to attack the forti- 
fied island of Adakale, which is supplied with pro- 


visions by Roumania. 
reinforcements for the Turks in both places. The 


The L£e‘afette publishes two telegrams, both from 
Semlio, and dated almost at the same moment. and u direction to her executors to prevent any 
The special correspondent telegraphs :—‘‘A battle is | such publication by all means in their power. 


being fought in the valley of Nistava between 


N 


On the 23rd ult. the Daily News published a 
letter from its correspondent at Constantinople 

iving an account of various atrocities committed 
in — — by the Moslems. These details, it will 
be recollected, at once formed the anbject of inquiry 
— „„ of 2 * * 15 — 
the 26th ut, a question was t by the e0 
Argyll to Earl Derby 22 — the occurrences 
described in the letter, and on the same evening 
Mr. W. E. Forster brought the matter to the 
notice of Mr. Disraeli. The Daily News now 
publishes additional and fuller information in 
su of the statements it — gy made, some 
of it derived from offivial resources. In other cases 
it is contained in private letters from the scene of 
the events described. The Times also bas informa- 
tion to the same effect fiom its correspondent, 
written by a man on whose thorough information, 
on whore impartiality, and even loyal attachment 
to the Ottoman Government he bas every reason to 
The fullowing is the let:er :— 
genera! :ule the officers and soldiers of the 
regular army have behaved very well. Chevket Pasha 
is the most striking exce . The rs of many 
vf the towns have not only done well, but in some cases 
have acte! heroically. Government here bas pro 
bably not ordered any general massacre of unarmed 
villagers, but it is directly ible for these out- 
rages, because it bas known of and made po effort 
to stop them, because it bas ordere’ the disarming of 
the whole Bulgarian population, and then armed the 
Circassians and Bashi Bazouks and turned them loose 
upon these helpless towns. What has been done by 
these savages {— 

1. 22 —. huodred Bulgarian rr mene been 
utcerly destroyed, although no ext of revolutionary 
movements existed in 8 than five or six of 
these. A province formerly bringing in a revenue of 
a million of pounds to the Government bas been 
devastated. he names of these towns and all the 
partioulars can be furnished to anyone who wishes to 
see them. 

2. At least 25.000 unarmed and inoffensive people 
have been masracred in cold blood. According to the 
Turkish rs of Constantinople, at least 40,000. 

8. More than 1,000 Bulgarian children have been taken 
aod sold as slaves, They have been sold publicly iu the 
streets of Adrianople and Phill lis, 

4. Horrible tortures of every description have teen 
inflicted on thousands of those not murdered. 

5. The outrages upon women have been far more 

eneral and more brutal than in any case I ever read of. 

ose outrages are more terrible, because Bulgarian 
women have higher ideas of virtue avd chastity than 
those of any other nationality in the East. If the 
women of England could koow the facts, such a cry of 
indignation would go up as would rouse all Europe to 
action 


6, At least 10,000 Bulgarians are now in prison and 
are uvdergoing tortures, many of them, such as bave 
not been known in Europe sinve the Middle Ages, aud 
which were formerly declared to be abolished in Turkey 
by the Sultan Ab-dul Medjid. 

7. Many thousand refugees are crowded in the 
larger towns, where they suffer all kinds of abuse from 
the Turkish population, and ure starving to death 
because the Bulgarians are not allowed to help them. 


— — — — — — 


Miscellantous. 


The London correspondent of the Lees Mercury 
writes :~—-‘‘I understand that Mies Martineau bad 
not only completed ber autobiography previous to 
her death, but she bad also had it — by an 
Ambleside printer, and corrected. The work will 
form two volumes, and will be illustrated by a 
number of woodcuts. All that remains to be dune, 
in fact, is to have the sheets bound and issued by a 

ublisher.” The Birmingham Post says that Miss 
1 will contains an express probibition 
against the publication of any of her private letters, 


Tue Cost or PusLic ELEMENTARY EDUCATION .— 


Tehernsicff and Kerim Partha. Serious fearsare A Parliamentary return just issued shows that the 


| 


total cost of public 8 education in Great 

Britain and Ireland for 1874-75 was 5,289,036/. Of 

sum 2228. ol. was contributed by imperia 

— 2 was locally raised — 897, 888 
D 


from volun sauber. 
1,198,098/. from school fees, 118 A8 ee — 
ment, and 846,065/. from rates. The percentage of 


the total expenditure locally raised was 57°87. 
Summer Drer.—With the change of weather all 
sensible people change their diet. The food that 
was suitable for last week is not by any means 
fitted for the weathor we are at present vung | 
Fish should meat both at breakfast 
luncheon, while fresh salads and well-cooked fruit 
should be taken instead of indigestible pastry and 
innutritious confections. Milk-and-water may be 
drank by children and young people up to eight en 
years of age, or for those who prefer it the milk 
may be combined with one of the natural mineral 
waters, such as Taunus or Apollinaris. No more 
powerfal stimulant should be taken than claret or 
therry by those who feel they must have somethin 
more than water, while they who are wise wil 
adopt the most simple form of diet and avoid all 
unnatural extremes. — Medical FE, aminer. 


Tar Rovat Commission on Frorrive Staves. — 
An address has been presentod to Mr. Disraeli by 
the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, in 
which they state that they have read the recom- 
mendations of the Royal mission on Fuyitive 
Slaves with feelings of pain and regret; that it is 
shown in the evidence taken before the commis«on 
that these recommendations are not less at variance 
with those traditions of freedom which have so long 
guided the officers of Her Majesty's navy than the 
are t to the ancient and mot cherish 
instincts of the British people; that it is aleo shown 
in the report that Germany, Italy, and the United 
States confer absolute immunity on slaves eacapiag 
to their national ships. On the other hand, it in 
held by the commission that ‘the desire of the 
slave to escape from slavery’ constitutes no suffi- 
cient ground for affording him protection.” The 
society, therefore, implore Government not to ho | 
nise, much less enforce, the policy thus ind ; 
Which, they say, would inflict a stain on the Chris- 
tian character of England, and degrade her in the 
eyes of Europe. In reply, Mr. Disraeli acknow- 
ledges the receipt of the letter. 


Tux Action acarnst Ma. Atagrt Grant. — 
In the Common Pleas Division on Friday, Lord 
Coleridge and a special jury resumed the megan 
of the action Twyoro*s v Grant and others. It 
had been brought ageiuat Mr. Albert Grant and 
Mesars. Clark, Purchard, and Co., to recover the 
amount which the plaiotiff had paid upon some 
shares in the Lisbon Steam Tramways Company 
(Limited). The ground upon which the action was 
brought wes that two contracte which had been 
entered into with reference to the affairs of the 
company had not been mentioned in the prospectus. 
There had been an adjournment of some weeks, in 
consequence of the illness of a juryman, who was 
now enabled to attend. At the resumed hesring 

esterday, Sir Henry James, in addressing the jury 
or the olaintif, contended that there had been no 
fair commercial dealing in the transaction, but 
that there bad been sach a want of fair dealing 
that what had taken place must be looked upon as 
really a convertible term for fraud. Mr, Albert 
Grant then went through tbe evidence, cont ndi 
that Mr. Twycross wasa man who was well — 
in business ; he had entered into this company as a 
speculatur, had so covtinued init, he wouud up the 
company as a speculator, he was now bringing this 
action in a similar character, and, having — was 
not entitled to ask that other persons should be 
made to pay for his losses. Mr. Grant was con- 
tinuing his address to the jury when the further 
hearing of the case was adjourned until yesterday. 


Tux Boranic Garpess, in the Regent es Park, 
presented last Wednesday evening a scene only 
occasionally witnessed in this country, where the 
weather is so unce:tain as to make such displays 
somewhat bezardous. Last year the ic 
Society's annual , was complete'y spoiled by the 
rain, and on Wednesday there scemed to be immi- 
neut danger of the same misfortune. Happily, 
however, a little spitting, lasting only a few 
minutes, was all that happened, and, as the tem- 

rature was high, ladies in evening costume, and 
without bounets, did not shrink from promenatiug 
the gardens up to midvight. It was » brilliant 
scene, especially in the centre walk, which was 
ighted with festoons of amps, with opal 
globes. Elsewhere colon lamps and lanterns 
were ekilfully hung amid the trees or placed among 
the water-lilics in the Jake. In addition, the 
elect- ie light was freely ured, and, S with 
coloured fires, produced some remar e ffects on 
the trees and flowers, and the appearance of the 
visitors. Of course, there was something more to 
he seen in Botanical Gardens than even besu- 
tiful sights like these; though the floral display 
artook of the special character of the occasion. 
Bridal bouquets, table and buffet decorations, and 
havging baskets were displayed in tente, and a 
dioxer table set out with plate, glass, flowers, aud 
fiuit complete, attracted great attention. Three 
military bands gave ple uufe to the ear, and 3 
was — by the Dake of Teck (the presi- 
dent of the society), who, with the duchess, put in 
an appearance late in the evening. The soviety’s 
council are to be congratulated on the success of 
their careful arrangements, which must bave 
afforded much gratification to the more than five 


thousand pe:sons who were present, 
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A Reat Scmmuer Deticacy.—Rose’s Lime Juice 
Corptat mixed with water, or as an effervescing drink, in 
soda or potash, cooling and refreshing, or blended with 
spirits it supplies a delightful and invigorating stimulant, 
sustaining exertion and extremely wholesome. every- 
where. Purchasers should be carefi.l to order Rose’s Lime 
Juice Cordial, all others being icitations. Wholesale stores 
II, Curtam-road, Finsbury. 


Births, Marringes, and Deaths, 


[A uniform charge of One Shilling ( is made 
for announcements under this heading, for which 
postage-stamps will be received. All such an- 


nouncements must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the sender. | 


MARRIAGES. 

JEFFRYES—THORMAN.—Jaly 1, at Victoria-park Con- 
gregational Church, by the Kev. R. H. Lovell, I homes, 
son of James Jeffryes, of Clapton, to Sarah Ann, third 
daughter of Edward HI. Thorman, of West Ham Gas 
Works, Stratford, Essex. 

NEWCOMB—DAVISON.—July 1, at Bethel Congrega- 
tional Chapel, Sunderland, by the Rev. J. O. Davis, Alfred 
John, second son of the late Mr. Henry Newcomb, of 
Chatham, to Isa, eldest daughter of the late Mr. John 
Davison, Sunderland, 

RODGER—LORD.—July 4, at St. John's Parish Church, 
Penge, by the Rev. D. McAnally, M.A, Vicar, Charles 
Rodger, of Denmark Hill, to Lucy, only surviving daughter 
of T, W. Lord, Ampton-vilia, Penge. 

HOW E—THORNTON —July 6, at the Methodist New 
Connexion Chapel, Armley, by the Rev. Dr. Cocker, 
assisted by the Kev. C. Bamford, Eli, son of Robert Howe, 
livddersfield, to Anne, second daughter of Thomas 
Thornton, of Clifton House, Armley. 

WHITTINGHAM—RITCHIE duly 6, at the Congrega- 
tional Church, Peterhead, Scotland, by the Rev. J. P. 
Ritchie (brother of the bride), assisted by the Rev. B. 
Solomon, William Elhott, second son of the late Mr. Walter 
Elhott Whittingham, of Walthamstow, Essex, to Maggie, 
second daughter of Mr. John Kitchie, of Peterhead. 


DEATHS, 

GRAY.—July 4, at No. 6, Langham-place, Northampton, 
Mabel Mary, the dearly-loved child of Parker and Ellen 
Ore. aged years. 

MALDEN.—July 4, at his residence, 39, Belsize-square, 
N. W., Henry Malden, MA., late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and for forty-five years Professor of 
Greek m University College, London, in his 76th year. 

SM!ITH,—July 6, at the residence of her mother, 37. Church- 
street, Southport, in her JI year, Marion Elisabeth, the 
beloved wife of the Rev. Frederick Smith, of Sonthport, 
and second daughter of the late T. W. Phillips, Neg., of 
— Didsbury. Friends will please accept this 
intimation. 

EPP8S,—July 7, at 89, Great Russell-street, London, Ellen, 
widow of the late John Epps, Erq , M. D., aged 67. 


THaRoat IRRITATION.—The throat and windpipe are espe- 
cially able to inflammation, causing soreness and dryness, 
tickling and irritation, mducing cough and affecting the 

. For these symptoms use glycerine in the form of 
jujubes. Glycerine, in these agreeable confections, being in 
proximity to the glands at the moment they are excited by 
the act of sucking, becomes actively healing. Sold only in 
Gd. and 1s, boxes (by post for 14 stamps), labelled, “James 
Errs and Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 48, Threadneed 
street, and 170, Piccadilly, London.” 

HoLvoway’s Fits. — Sic Headeches.— Thousands suffer 
from this worrying anvoyance when the body and brain are 
depressed in werm damp weather. Hollows) s purifying Pills 
present a ready means of cure for indigestion, bilhousness, 
and flatulency; wm debilitated constitutions and nervous 
habits these Pills are the best restoratives; they correct all 
the unpleasant consequences of torpidity of the liver, they 
remove distention, end never fail to secure regular action. 
For all abdominal ailments Holloway’s Pille are the safest 

ible medicine, They at once give ease and comfort, and 
naturally streugthen the whole series of organs concerned in 
the process of digestion, and will be found useful in every 
household. 

Tun “Paragon” Fracrant Liquip Dentirrice 
is pronounced by tne Press, and several eminent dentists a: d 
physicians, the best Dentifrice in the world. It thoroughly 
cleanses aud makes the teeth beautifully white, prevents 
tartar, and arrests decay. Being an antiseptic and astringent, 
it removes all isegreeable odour, from whatever cause arising, 
sweetens the breath, bardeus the gums, prevents and fixes 
loose teeth. The “ Paragon” has u most exquirite and deli- 
cate { ner, and a flavour so delicions that it causes 
universal admiration. Sold in bottles at ls. and 2s. Gd. by 
eli chemists aun perfumers, or sent to avy address, carriage 
pwid, for 15 or 33 stamps. by the sole proprietor, J. H. Bowen, 
1, Wigmore-street, Cavendish-square, London, W. 

Reckit?’s Paris Blur — marked superiority of 
this Laundry Blue over all others, and the quick appreciation 
of its merits by the public has been attended by the usual 
result—vis., a flood of :mitations. The merit o the latter 
mainly consists in the ingenuity exerted, not simply in imi- 
tating the square shape, but making the general appearance 
of the wrappers resemble that of the genuine article, The 
manutacturers beg therefore to caution all buyers to see 
“ Reckite’s Paris Blue” on each packet. 

THB most acute neursigic pains are relieved by using 
Bright’s Solution, This is the ouly preparation ever dis 
covered which, by external application, really affords imme- 
diate relie! from this painful and hitherto obstinate malady. 
All that is necessary in the simple application of this remedy 
is merely to dip the camel's-hair brush into the solution aud 
then paint it over that part where the pain predominates. 
The solution causes neither irritation nor d:scolouration of 
the skin; and though powerful and epid in its action, can be 
applied by non-professional persons with perfect safety. Sold 
32 chemists iu bottles at ls Id. Wholesale depot, 2), 

ilson-atreet, Finsbury. 

DYEING aT Home.—Jupson’s Dyes are most useful 
and effectual, Ribbons, silks, feathers, scarfs, lace, braid, 
veils, handkerchiefs, clouds, bernouses, Shetland shawls, or 
any small article of dress can easily be dyed in a few minutes 
without soiling the hands. Violet, magenta, crimson, mauve, 
purple, pink, ponceau, claret, &., Sixpence per bottle, of 
chemists and stationers ’ 
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Advertisements. 


— > — 
AMPSTEAD HEATH,.—TO BE LET (Fur. 
nished), fur the SUMMER MONTHS, or for a 
longer period, an O1U-PASHIONED HOUSE with 
Garden Ihre Sitting-rooms, six Bedrooms, and Dressing. 
room. Gas, water, excellent oraiuage.—Apply to Mra. Cate 
Heath Brow, Hampstead, London, N. W. 


, 


-- =n we 


65 & 64, 
CHEAPSIDE. 


BENNETTS 


GOLD PRESENTATION 


WATCHES, 


FROM £10 TO £100. 
0 c ye TO 
TO CLOCK 

PURCHASERS. 

JOHN BENNETT, having 
just completed 
tions in his Clock Show-Rooma, 
is enabled to offer to pur- 
chasers the most extensive 
Stock in London, comprising 
‘Clocks for the. Drawing, 
| Dining Rooms, and Presenta- 
tion of the highest quality and 
newest designs at the lowest 


BENNETT, 


| 


WATCHES 


— — 


CLOCKS 


— — 
— — 
— — — 


JOHN BENNETT, WATCH and CEOOK 
MANUFACTORY, 65 and 64, CHEAPSIDE. 


ILL HILL SCHOOL. — WANTED, Two 
respectable WOMEN to urdertake the HOUSE- 
WORK of a house connected with the shove School, con- 
taining one sitting-room and bedrooms, with from twenty to 
thirty beds. A Widow and her Daughter might be sui able. 
—Apply by letter to the Lady Resident, Mill Hill School, 
Middlesex, N. W. 


— —— p — 


— 


IANOFORTES, HARMONIUMS, AND 
ORGANS, at Wholesale Prices. 
Saving from 30 to 60 per cent. 
unrated Catalogues post free. 
BENNETTS and BENNETTS, 
5, GLOUCESTER ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, 
LONDON, S W. 
Temporary premises during building. 
SPECIAL. 
ULL COTTAGE PIANO, handsome Figured 
Walnut, «legant Carved Trusses, Trichord, best Ivory 
Keys, 24 Guineas (usual retail price, 36 Guineas). 
Warranted five years. 


Ceran or SCHOOL HARMONIUMS, Full 
— — Ivory Keys, 5 Guineas (usual retail price, 7 
uineas). 


IANOFOR TES, AMERICAN ORGANS, 
HARMONIUMS, at Wholesale Prices (for cash), 
Pianofortes, 7 Octaves Compass, 18 Guineas; American 
Organs, full compass, 10 Guineas; IIarmontume, 3 stops, 6 
Guineas, All in elegant Walaut Cares. Warranted best 
make, Write tor Price Lists and Press Opinions to 
G. LINSTEAD, Manager, Cobden Pianoforte 1 
18, Eversholt- street, Camden-town, London, N. W. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—New LECTURE 

by Prof. zat ge BURNING and COMBUS- 
TION, and CROOKE’S DISCOVERIES and APPA- 
RATUS, Brillivnt Experiments. C. E. Heinke’s Diving 
Apparatus and Submarine lamp. Two Divers. Diving 


Bell twice daily. Type Writer. Hogg’s Patent Ventilation. 


Bateman’s Collection of Model Steam Engines, Bidder’s 
Meg: etic lamp Tisley’s Compound Pendulum, Ke, &c. 
Admission to the whole, Is. ; an J Chiidren under 10, 
half-price. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—Alice in Wonder- 

land; or, MURE WONDERS in WONDER- 
LAND, New Songs, Views, and Illustrations, by Mr. 
George Buckland. A WALK THROUGH the TOWER. 
and WONDERS of the MICROSCOPE, by Mr. J. I. 
King. Mr. Taylor's WONDERFUL BOY; Clairvoyance 
end Plate Dancing extraordinary. SOLOS on the VIOLIN 
by Miss C. A. Brousil, of the Celebrated Brousil Family. 
a to the whole, Id.; Schools aud Children under 10, 
all price, 


THE BLOOD PURIFIER. 

O ONE SHOULD EVER BE WITHOUT 

— Lee PU rr „ Towuseud’s 
Sarsaparilla is great puri „it effects the 
most salutary changes in disease; cures scrofula, scorbutic 
disorders, chronic sore eyes, rheumatism, piles, liver com- 
plaints, erysipelas, all blotches and eruptions of the skin, it 
ren, oves every impurity of the blood, and all humours and 
morbid collections of the body, iu short, it acts like a charm 
ln bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. = 4s. 6d., 78. 6d., lla, Od. 


Is, Id., 28. O¢., 40, e for 15, 36, 


— — — — — — — 


UMMER MEDICINE. 


head in the centre. 
KAL ES 


WORSDELL'S 
PILLS. 


— 


medicine should be taken, warm 
weather tending to disturb u ost 
of the animal functions, No 
remedy has yet been found to 
equa! KAYE’S WUKSDELL’Ss 
PiLLS 


Sold every where. 


INVALIDS. 


R. ABERCROMBIE’S NEW SOLVENT 
PROCESS cures Consumption, Asthma, Bronchitis 
Heart Diseases, Dropsy, Tumours, Ke. Names and Ad 
dresses of ‘Thousands of extraordinary Cures, also those 
of many Muimsters, added. Inquiry courted. Details of 
Seif-cure, post free, cloth bound, Six Stamps, from 10, Clare- 
mont-square, Loudon, N, 
Aspripcep Revigsws or tHe Boox:— 
The MetHopist Recorpsr says, Success testified by 
Ministers,” &c., &c. 
The Watcuman says,“ The work will well repay peru. 
sal,” &c., &c. 
The Primitives Meruopist says,“ The treatment has 
met with great success,” 


— — ——— — 


altera- 


During summer suitable 


NO MORE PILLS or OTHER DRUGS. 

Any invalid can cure himself, withont medicine, incon- 
venience, or expense, by living on DU BARKY’S DELI- 
C1OUS 


REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD 


t, poverty and impurities of the blood, eruptions, 
— ia, neuralgia, irritability, sleeplessness, low irits 
spleen, acidity, waterbrash, palpitation, heartburn, b. he, 
debility, dropsy, cramps, spasnis, nausea, and vomiting after 
eating, even in pregnancy or at sea, sinking fits, cough, 
asthma, bronchitis, consumption, exhaustion, lensy, 
diabetes, paralysis, wasting away; also the bitter sh 


meat. 


UREOfHf LIVER and BILIOUS COMPLAINTS. 
From the Rev. James T. Campbell, Syderstone 
Rectory, near Fakenham, Norfolk. 

Dec, 5, 1859. 

“Gent'emen,—I have long kno@n and appreciated the 
virtues of DU BARRY'S REVALENTA ARABICA 
FOOD. In all cases of indigestion, and particularly where 
the liver is more than usually affected, I consider it the best 
of all remedies. It regulates the bile, and mikes it flow in 
cases which would not admit of mercury in any shape. In 
short, a healthy flow of bile is one of its earliest and best 
effects JAMES T. CAMPBELL.” 


URE No. 68,471 of GENERAL DEBILITY. 

“TI am happy to be able to assure you that trese last 

two r+, since i ate DU BARKY’S admirable REVA- 
LENTA ARABICA, I have not felt the weight of my 
84 years. My legs have acquired stremgth and rimbieness, 
my sight has improved so much as to dispense with spectacles, 
my stomach reminds me of what I was at the age of 20— 


in short, [ feel myself quite young and hearty. I preach, 
attend confessions, visit the sick, | make — rney on 
foot, my head 1s clear, and my memory strengthened. Ino the 


interests of other sufferers, I authorise the publication of 
my experience of the benefits of your admirable food, and 
remain, Abbot PETER CASTELLI, Bachelor of Theology 
and Priest of Prunetto, near Mondovi.” : 


U BARRY’S FOOD.—“ Twenty-seven years’ 

DYSPEPSIA, from which [ have suffered great pain 

and inconvenience, and for which I had consulted the advice 

of many, has been effectoally removed by this excelient Food 

in six weeks’ time, &c.— PARKER D. B NGHAM, Captain 
Royal Navy,—London, 2ad O.tober, 1848.” 


U BARRY’S FOOD — CONSTIPATION, 
Asthma, &-.—Cure No. 49,832 of fifty years’ inde- 
scribable agony from dyspepsia, nervousness, asthma, cough, 
constipation, flatulency, spasms, sickness, and vomiting by 
Du Barry's Food—MARIA JOLLY. 


U BARRY’S FOOD.—Cuaure No. 52,422 of 
CUNSU MPTION.—“ Thirty-three years’ diseased 
lungs, spitting of blood, liver derangement, deatness, singing 
in the ears, constipation, debility, palpitation, shortness of 
breath, and cough have been remo by DL BARRY’S 
DELICIOUS FOOD. My lungs, liver, stomach, head, and 
ears are all right—my hearing pertect.—- JAMES ROBERTS, 
Timber Merchant, Frimley.” 


U BARRY’S FOOD.—LIVER, NERVES.— 
Cure No. 48,614, Of the Marchioness de Brehan.— 
in conseouence of a Liver — I was wasting away 
for seven years, and so debilitated and nervous that I was 
una te read, write, or, in fact, attend to anything; with a 
nervous palpitation all over, bad digestion, coustant sleepless- 
sess, and the most intolerable nervous agitation, which pre- 
vented even my sitting down for hours together. I felt 
dreadfully low-spi:ited, and all intercourse with the world 
had become paiuful to me. Many medical men, English as 
well as French, had prescribed for me in vain. Ia perfect 
despair I took DU BARRY’S FOUD, and lived on this 
delicious food for three months. Tne good God be praised, 
it has completely restored me; I am myself again, aud able 
to meke and receive visits and resume my social — 
Marchioness DE BREHAN, Naples, April 17, 1859.” 


U BARRY’S FOOD. — CONSUMPTION, 
Cramp, Kidney, and Bladder Disorders.— 
Dr. Wurser’s Testimonial.—‘ Bonn, July 19, 1852 — Dau 
Barry’s Food is one of the most excellent, nourishing, and 
restorative absorbents, and su in many cases, 4 
kinds of medicines. It is particularly effective in indigestion 
(dyspepsia), a confined habit of body, as also io diarrbees, 
bowel complaints, and stone or gravel; inflammatory irrita- 
tion, and cramp of the urethra, the kidueys and bladder, and 
heemormoids,—Dr. RUD WU RZER, Professor of Medicine, 
and Practical M.D, 


1 of DEBILITY, BAD DIGESTION, and 
IKRITABILITY. 


“DU RARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA bas pro- 
duced an extraordinary effect on me. Heaven be b , it 
has cured me of nightly sweatings, terrible irritation of the 
stomach, aud bad digestion, which had lasted eighteen years. 
I have never felt so comfortable as I do now.—J, COM- 
PARET, Parish Priest, St. Romain-des-Isies.” 


U BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 
. FOOD (suitably packed for all climates) selis: In tins, 
Ib., at 28.; of lib., 3s, Gd; 2ib., 6s.; Slb., l4s.; 12ib, 
283.; 24lb., 504, 


U BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 
CHOCOLATE.—Powoer iu tin canisters for 12 
cups at 2s.; 24 cups, 38. Gd.; 48 cups, 6s.; 288 cups, 305. 
576 cups, £5s. 


U BARRY’S REVALENTA BISCUITS.— 
They soothe the most irritable stomach and nerves, 
in nausea and sickness, even in pregnancy or at sea, heart - 
burn, and the feverish, acid, or bitter taste on waking up, o: 
caused by onions, garlic, and even the smell left by tobacco 
or drin ing. ‘They improve the appetite, assist digestion, 
secure sound, refreshing sleep, and are more highly nourish- 
ing = sustaining than even meat,—lib., 3s, 6d.; Alb., 6s. ; 
241b., 50s. 


Deen DU BARRY and Co., No. 77, 
Kegent-street, London, W.; same house, 26, Place 
Vendome, Paris; 19. Boulevard du Nord, Brussels; 2. Via- 
Tomaso Grossi, Milan; 1, Calle de Valverde, Madrid; 28, 
29, Passage, Kaiser Gallerie, Berlin, W.; 8, Wallfisch Gasse, 

Vienna; and at the Grocers and Chemists in every town, 


* n 
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JAMES SANGSTER & C0 PUBLICATIONS 


New Edition, cloth extra, in Eight Vols., £4 2s., 


The POPULAR HISTORY of ENGLAND, Civil, Military, Political, Social, and 


Biographical. By Cane Kniont With a series of Portraits beautifully engraved on Steel. Also upwards of 
One Thousand Wood Engravings representing the Sovereigns of our Country, and many Remarkable Persons and 
Events in its Civil, Military, Ecciesiastical, and Literary History. 


The PICTORIAL FAMILY BIBLE. Containing a Series of highly-finished 


Coloured Engravings, Steel Plates and Maps, Family 


„and One Thousand Fogravings on Wood, with 


or — „ Original Notes, explanatory of the History, Geography, Natural History, Literature, and Antiquities of the 
Bi By Jo 


hali-calf, £3 15s. 


un Kirro, D.D., and Additions by Canon Birxs, M.A. In Fifty Parts at ls.; Two Vols., imp. 4to 


OLD ENGLAND: a Pictorial Museum of Regal, Ecclesiastical, Baronial, 
Municipal, and Popular Antiquities, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time. With nearly 3,000 Illustrations 
including Forty folio-sised Coloured Engravings, Edited by Cuarntes Knicut, Esq. In Two Vols. email folio 


extra gilt, bevelled boarda, £2 12s. 


CHARLES KNIGHT’S PICTORIAL MUSEUM of ANIMATED NATURE. 


With Four Thousand Illustrations. In Two Volumes. Vol. I., R Mammalia and Birds ; and Vol. II. 
“ Reptiles, Fishes, Mollusca, and Insects, Cloth gilt, bevelled edges, price 


CHARLES KNIGHT’S PICTORIAL GALLERY of ARTS. Comprising nearly 
Four Thousand Illustrations on Wood, and a series of beautiful Steel Engravings. In Two Volumes, cloth gilt, 


edges, price 45s. 


The PICTORIAL SUNDAY BOOK. By Dr. John Kitto, F. S. A. 


With 1,400 


Woodcuts, and a series of Steel Plates and Maps. One Volume, cloth extra, gilt, 32s. 
The CLASS and the DESK. By the Revs. J. C. Gray and O. 8. Cary. In Four 


Volumes, price 3s. each. About 100,00 vols. sold, 


SUNDAY HALF-HOUBS, in 52 Chapters. 


Picture. The additional tull-page Illustrations, beautifully printed in 
HALF-HOUKS as a pleasant Companion for the Day of Sacred t. 


W oodcuts, and 16 full-page Illustrations. Price 3s. 


20,000 sold. On every page a 
ia, complete the attractiveness of SUNDAY 
In cloth, red edges, 192 pp. 8vo, 200 


London: JAMES SANGSTER and CO., 31, Paternoster Row. 


ELECTRICITY I8 LIFE, 
PULVERMACHER’S PATENT 


(ante CHAIN - BANDS, BELTS 
(FELTED). 


The remarkable of these self-applicable Voltaic 
1 = that in contradistinotion to 


arrangements 
those unprincipled aa who publi-h statements wholly 
on their own anthority, Mr. Pu.vermacuea need only refer 
to the statements of others. The unimpeachable testimonies 
of these great authorities in favourof the marvellous curative 
wer of his Medico-Galvanic system are too numerous 
or insertion here. These are compiled in the pamphlet, 


„ Gatvanism, Nature's (nier Resrorsr oF I- 
patrep Viral Esso,“ 


pa 
This mass of evidence therein is lemented the 
in the — a a. 


found in 
Clinical Professor of Ob- 


These chains are very useful in many Nervous Disorders: 


8 * Debilty — — * 
“ Hemiplegu ptleps speppia . 
„ Paralysis Torpid Liver Paralysis (Bladder)” 
Central Paralysis Asthma Chorea - 
„ Spinal Paralysis |Amenerrhoa Impotency - 
* N. a Dy smenorr! cea Writer's Cramp ” 
“ Sciatica Spinal Irritation Hysterical Cramps” 
“Sif Joints ervous Debility | aud Contractions” 
“ Hysteria Constipation Loss of Swell * 


“ Hysteric Paralysis Deafness (Nervous) Loss of Taste, Kc. 
For further information and price list apply te 


J. L. PULVERMACHER’S GALVANIC ESTABLISH- 
MENT, 194, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


RUPTU RES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITK’S MOO-MAIN PATENT 
LEVER TRU iri ) steel spring round 


or excoriate ; brd. It be 
the body, by night © 
exercise without th 
is 


and 142 


g& 
2 
> 


I 
1 


f 


f 


f 
8. 


15 


f 


i 


it 


a F 
8 


by on send- 
the body, two inches 


. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, : 
a Single Truss, 166., 21. 2a and 3)s. 6d. 


Double Truss, 318. 6d, 428., and 52s 6d., 
1 4 — Span, Se. nd ie. N 
t Office Orders to be made payable to John W hite, Post 
Office, Piccadilly. 


the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, SPRAINS, &c. |: is 


—— in texture. and mezpeustve, and is arawp on 
an rry stocking. Pree 4s. d., 78. d., lUs., evo 
lés. each. Fostage, free. 


John White, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


— — 


SPECIALITIES IN LADIES’ SHOES 
FOR THE SPRING. 


MOROCCO “GARDEN ” SHOBS, to lace, double soles. 
Pretty and durable, 12s, 6d. 


Morocco OXFORD“ Indoor Shoes, 5s. Gd. 


Illustrated catalogues post free. 


THOMAS D. MARSHALL & BURT, 102, Oxford-street, 
London, W. 


— 


ENTLEMEN desirous of havi 
— cae to perfection should supply 
with the 


“GLENFIELD STARCH,” 


Which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying 
to the wearer. 


their Linens 
Laundresees 


OHN MOIR AND SON'S CELEBRATED 
PREPARATIONS, 
GENUINE SCOTCH ORANGE MARMALADB. 
GENUINE SCOTCH PURE JAMB. 
SOU Ps IN TINS READY FOR USE. 
Dry Lobsters in line, tor Salads, Curries. Ke. 

Hem aud Chicken Sauseges in Skius and Tins. 
DUKE of EDINBURGH SAUCE, PICKLES, &c. Can 
be had of upwards of 3,000 Grocers in United Kingdom. 

Factories, Aberdeen and London. 


* Fon the BLOOD is the LIFE.“ — See 
Deuteronomy, chap. xii., verse 23, 
(JLARKE'S WORLD-FAMED BLOOD 
MIXTURE, 

The GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER and RESTORER, 

For cleansing and clearing the blood from all impuritier, 
y recommended. 
2 Skin Diseases, and sores of all kind -, 


si3 


| permanent 
majority of erie, beer ALL 
ATEINT MEDICINE VENDORS 


the United Kingdom and the world, or sent to 
receipt of 80 or 142 stamps by 


F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, High-street, Lincoln. 
Wholesale—All Patent Medicine Houses. 


WASN/NVC MACHINERY. 
LAUNDRY Les 


Ss’ 
ve 


2 
ys James 
ec 


FOR HOUSE, 
CARDEN, 


Ax ty OF EVERY MAKE, 
se ov LVERY SIZE. 
VAI CATALOCULS FREE ON 
APPLICATION. 


NEW 
WILLCOX & GIBBS 


SILENT 


SEWING MACHINE, 


WITit 


AUTOMATIC 
TENSION, 


AND OTHER IMPORTANT PATENTED 
IMPROVEMENTS. 


THIS NEW MACHINE I8 A TRULY 
MARVELLOUS IMPROVEMENT in Sewing 
Machinery. It does away with the LAST 
OF THE DIFFICULTIES in using the 


Sewing Machine, while it also RENDERS 
CERTAIN the doing of 


PERFECT SEWING, even by beginners—PER- 
FECT in SECURITY, PERFECT in 
BEAUTY, PERFECT in DURABILITY. 
It leaves nothing to the judgment of the 
operator beyond the choice of the style of 
work to be done. After that choice, 


ALL IS DONE BY THIS WEW SEWING 
MACHINE, WHICH IS 
IN EVERY RESPECT 
THE MOST PERFECT SEWING 
MACHINE YET MADE. 
PERFECT IN DESIGN, 

PERFECT IN CONSTRUCTION, 
PERFECT IN FINISH. 
PERFECTLY ADAPTED TO ALL THE 
REQUIREMENTS OF FAMILY SEWING. 


A MoN TRS FREE TRIAL AT HOME, 
Carriage paid. Price List post free. 


BUY ONLY OF THE COMPANY, on OF AGENTS ]. 
PRODUCE CERTIFICATES OF AGENCY ron 
THE CURRENT YEAR, 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO. 


Chief Office for Europe—180, CHEAPSLDE,E.C.,) 
West End Branch—136, REGENT STREET. W.] vo 


Mancugster-16, CROSS STREET (ROA EXCHANGB) 
GLascow—113, UNION 8TREET. 
Brieuton—32, NEW ROAD (facing Noantn Srrezt) 
CanTznsuny—l5, MERCERY LANE. 


CERTIFIED AGENTS IN ALL TOWNS, 
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MAN’ EBA . EAL & SON, 197, 1 TOTTEN.- ENNER and KNEWSTUB’S TRAVELLING 
1 5 2 oe strengthener. H * Eau COURT ROAD. The only DRESSING BAGS, from £2 2s. to £250. See their 
gs 8 8 Honse in London excinsively for | new Illustrated Cate 1.) of Dressing 
IDMAN'S * BA SALT. BEDSTKADS, BEDDING, and | Bags, Hand Bags, Waist Bags, Portmanteaus, and 
T A refreshing Inxn — 

2 BEDROOM FURNITURE. containing a full description of 1,000 articles, and u,wards of 
ee Se Oar eee N . Lr 
— n ä * catalogue 80 readily ae from stork. Tue public are respect- 

IDMAN’S SEA SALT EDSTEADS fully cautioned against spurions imitations of their manu ‘ac- 
T dec bly eurer e See eee aad e 
st newetnd, 5 . ’ 4 

Tun SEA SALT EDDING. — S. W. Cash discount, 10 per cr ut. . 
Creates a rood appetite. 9 — — 
Tine SEA ar . | Wek oe tee 

the digestion — layne 

([IDMAN’s S SALT +} {|+«. EAL & SON’S CATALOGUE (104th Edition), James Simmons, 28. Edgbaston Street, Birmingham. 

Eradicates rheumatiem H contdining 450 Iliastrations, with — 
MANS SEA SALT —— ORGAN WORKS. 
strengthens weakly infants. | 195, 196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, Establi bed 1837. 

N’s SRA SALT ö W. BEALE anv SONS’ ORGANS are all fitted with their 

— 2 NMRA 65a, SEWING MACHINE for PATENT AUTOMATIC PALLETS, 


Twins SEA SALT 
Stimulates the middle-aged, 
Nas SEA SALT 


([IDMAN’s SEA SALT 

Has benefited millions. It should be used by every- 
117 — 1 gy = — salt mey — be aos 
1 Arryll Place ~ treet street, 
New Broad-street, City * * i , 
IDMAN’S SEA SALT 


Enables you to enjoy a sea bath in your own room at 
the cost of afew pence. Five ounces of the salt should be 
need witn each gallon of water 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT 
Is sold in every town in Great Britain. Please note 


that it cannot be obteined in bulk, but o- iy in begs and 
nes bearing the trade mark of the proprietors. 


oman s ) SBA SALT * a 
8 prepared on the ietors, Tidman and . 
21, Wilson-street, — Londen, E. C. : 5 


OATHERV'S 
SELZINE APERIENT. 


A NEW, PLEASANT, REFKESHING, AND 
SAFE MEDICINE, 
Bilious Affections, Indigestion, Heartburn 
of the Stomach, Costiveness, Gout, Loss of 
te, Affections of the Liver, &c. 


Decidedly the most agreeable, and one of the most ute ul 
Medicines ever offered to the public, and possessing the 
medical so beneficial in all the above complaints. 
It Pe relieves the distressing pains of 
— ae Pal bole Been B Skin Diseares, 

m on ace, Boi urvy, or Eruptions on the 

in, it fs a delightful cooling Medione. It can be given o 
with the greatest safety. Sold by all Chemists. 

In large bot les. 2s. each. 
C. CATHERY, 12, DALSTON RISE, HACKNEY, 
LONDO 


Bold by all Chemists, 
Cosham, near Ports mouth, October 16, 1875. 
Dear Sir,— Permit me to congratulate you 


Yer 
A 


ervous 


should be adopted b 
on ee 


A NtAaKos cures without trouble or 
imcouven‘ence. Directions for use with each 
box. Price ls. lid. Soild be ali Chemists. 


A *TAKOS relieves the pain instantly. 
Do net »uffer any longer, but send 10 


Chemist for a box of Autakos. Price 
le. lid 


‘A NTAEOS is a simple r, and i 
A — in a — Ley ~! are = 
Rald by ali Chemists. 


A NTAKOS only requires to be tried 
to ensure ite a 10u aod recommendation. 
Sold by all Chemists. Ask for Autakos. 


A NTAKOS is only is. lid. per 
A thereby placing it Aal A, — en : — 
the lese, many sufferers would gladly give a large 


a sum to pos such au Case-giviug remedy, 
ANTA Ros. Please note that this is 
2 not now forwarded by post, many packages 
having becu lost in transit—TIDMAN and 
SON, Wholesale Ageuts, 21, W ilson-street, 


F. ne vry, London, 


nes ret 


Families; WEIR’S 42% GLOBE MACHINE for 
Dressmakers; WEIR’+ S. SHUTTLE LOCK-STITCH. 
Hand or Foot, Machines exchanged. Mouth’s free trial, 
Easy term of payment. Carriage paid. Samples, &c., free 

J. G. WEIR, 2, Carlisle-street, Soho-square, W. 


— —— — - — 


COOKE BAINES, SURVEYOR and 
e tr Sant Semen 
taken for Railwrys aud other Improvementa, and also Values 
— for every purpose. — 28, Finsbury-place, Moorgate 
street, E. C. 


H. MULLINER. 


COACHBUILDER, 
NORTHAMPTON, 


to state that tne old Carriage Works—established 
1760 —are still carrie! on, and that no eff rts will be spared 
to maintain the well-known reputation for style, materials, 
aud workmanship. 


DESIGNS AWD ESTIMATES FORWARDED AS 
USUAL. 


Customers waited on. 


An wousnally large selection of CARRIAGES IN 
STOCK, many good Secondhand ones very cheap. 


JOHN BURGESS AN» SON’S 
ORIGINAL AND SUPERIOR ES+ENCE OF 


ANCHOVIES AND ANCHOVY PASTE 


have been Menufactured only by them 
FOR MURE THAN ONE HUNDRED YEARS AT 


107, STRAND (Corner of Savoy Steps) LONROS 
Order of your Grocer, but see that you get 


“JOHN BURGESS & SON.“ 


— eee we ů—:nQ 


DR. NICHOLS’ 
OOD of HEALTH. 
Nutritious and Delicious. 
A Breakfast and Supper Dish. 
Invaluable for persons with weak digestions. 
A perfect Diet for Children. 
Prevents the need of aperients, 
Purifies the Blood. 
The price places it within the reach of all. 
Eightpence per pound. Sold Everywhere. 
Wholesale — 1 0 14, Little Tower - street, 


LEA AND PERRINS' 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 
LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA & PERRINS have adopted 


A NEW 


— 


— ae 
which will be placed on every botile of 


Worcestershire Sauce 


after this date, and without which none is genuine, 
%% Sold wholesale by the 
Orosse and Blackwell, London ; 


November, 1874. 


DINNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA, 


Fer over 39 years as the best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the MACH, HEARTBURN, 
yn yp GOUT, and 114 ; and 
asa gentle aperient constitutions, 
ladies, children aud intants. 


DINNEFORD awnp Co., 
172, New Bond-street, London, and all Chemists. 


EN RHYDDING HTDROPAT HIC 

ESTABLISAMENT end SANATURIUM, Resident 
Poy stcian: WM. CUBITT. LUCEY, M. D. C. u., M. R. C. S. 
Eng. The extens:ve slierati.us aud smprovements which 
have been going on at Ben Khyuding are nu» cuwpte, and 
the house is perfectly re · dy for the reception of patients aud 
veit rs, Hydro- Therapeutic trertment a. cen * is 
aided by pure rir, beautiiul scemry, recreation various 
kinds, sud plestant society. The prospectus affords every 
information, tor which address the Maueger, Ben Guy dding, 
Leeds. 


4 — CHLORODYNE, renowned for giving 

immediate relief in Coughs, Consumption, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Dierrhaga, Oholera, Kc. Price 18. d., 2s. d, and 
4s. 6d. A Surgeon writes—“I have found ‘owle’s Chloro- 


dyne to relieve more pain and cause more joy than any othe: | enemist, or 
ine” Also, TUWLE’S CHLOKODYNE JUJUBES | 


medicine 
and LOZENGES, Towle, 75, Bk. Piccadilly, Manchester 


18. Packet per Post. . | 


one greatly facilitating the touch. 
or Specifications apply — 
JOHN BEALE and SONS, Bridgwater. 
Or, 

E. BEALE, 13, Bute Crescent, Cardiff. 
EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Punfies and Eurehesthe Blood, 9. 

EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 

Strengthens the Nerves and Muscular System. 


— ——— — 


DEPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Promotes Appetite end Improves Digestion 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIO 
in Scrotula, Wasting Diseases, Neuralgia, Sciatica, 
Indigestion, Flatul Weakness of the Chest, and Respi 


ratory Organs, Ague. Fevers of all kinds. 


Pre QUININE and IRON TONIC 
thoroughly Recruits and Re-establishes the General 
Bodily Health. 
ls sold by Chemists everywhere, in capsuled bottles, 4s. 6d., 
next size 118, and in stone jars 22s. each. 5 
ELLAR’S CORN and BUNION PLASTERS, 

Boxes, Is. Id., and 2s. 9d. each. 

The Corn Plasters are a certain cure for hard or soft corns ; 
the Bunion Plasters a proved remedy for bunions and en- 
larged toe joints. Sold by all Chemusts. 

RACROFT’S ARECA NUT TOOTH PASTE. — 
By using this delicious Aromatic Dentritice, the euamel 
of the teeth becomes w ite, sound, aud polished like ivory. 
it is ex: eedingly fragrant, and » ly useful for removu 
wmcrustations of tartar on ted teeth. Sold by 
Chemists. Pots, ls, and 28 Gi. each, (Get Cracrott’s.) 


EAFNESS, NUISES IN THE EARS, &c.— 

DELLAR’S ESSENCE for DEAFNESS has proved 

au extraordinery remedy, It always reheves, rally cures, 

and is strongly recommended by thousands who have derived 

benefit. It t quite harmless. Sold in bottles, ls. 14d, and 
Zs, Od. each, by al: Chemists, 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR KESTUKER 
will completely restore ma few dee grey hair to its 
original colour without injury. It effeets its o sat isfac- 
torily, producing a perfectly uatural colour; thoroughly 
cleanses the | from seurf, and causes the growth of uew 
hair. Sold everywhere by Chemists and Hairdressers in 
large bottles at ls. 6d. each. 


EPPER’S WHITE COUGH MIXTURE is the 

most reliaLle, speedy, and agreeabie Cure for Coughs, 

Colds, Asthma, B it, Consumption, and all diseases of 

the lungs and sir 0 ing and comforting in 

its ection, and quite different frqm ordinary cough remedies. 
Botties, ls. IId. and 28.94. All Chemists, 


CROSBY'S BALSAMIC co 
ELIN 


and Squills are too often invoked 10 
Colds, and all Pulmonary Diseases, 


enfeebling E. 


science points to CRUSBY’S BALSAMIU 
ELIXIR as the true remedy. 


DR. ROOKE’S TESTIMONIAL 


i Narcotics, 
ief in 


COUGH 


6d., and Ile each, by el 
wholesale by Jas. M. Crosby, 


Crosby’s Prise Treatise on “ Die 
and Air Vessels,” a copy of which ca be 
had gratis of all Chemests. 


ROOKE’S ORIENTAL PILLS 
ANO SOLAR ELIXIR. 
These well-known family medicines have had a continually- 
) sale throughout the United Kingdom and the 
British since their first mtruduction in 1836, and are 
esperially uoted for their streugtheuimg and restorative pro 


each. The Soler Klix:r in bottles at 4+, Gd. and II.. a ch. 
Both io ve ob:amed of all Cheumusir. 


“DR. ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET.” 
All who wish to e bealth and thus prolong life 
s ould read Dr. Konoke’s “ Auti-Lancet,” or landy Guide- 


to Domestic Melicine,” which can be had gratw from any 


t free from Dr. Kook Scarburuvgh,. Cow 
ceruiug this the late ewinent autrer Sherican Koowles 
observed: — It will be an inca!culale boon to every pe teow 
who can read and think.” 


ae . 
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FREDx. EDWARDS AND SON’S 
ECONOMICAL TILED KITCHENER 


>. 


1 1 to — 7 — the objections made 4 r of the ordinary — 4. Kitcheners are 
oroughly effective urable, They are very economical; t ive no o ive amount ; they properly 
nim the ondieary Kituhenere, end my Ay soy 


ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally 


heated than in the 


roasting can 


front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at 


Meyrs, EDWARDS and SON’S, 


49, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, 
Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 


THE NEW BAPTISMAL GOWN 


Made only 


Candidates’ Dresses, Ministers’ Waterproof Garments. 


by THOMAS BROWN and SON, Church Furniture Manufacturers, 14, Albert-street, Manchester, 


CHURCH HASSOCKS, CUSHIONS, SEAT MATS. 


„AA most delicious and valuable article.’’—Standard. 


FRY 8 


CARACAS 


COCOA 


owes its delicious flavour to the choice Caracas and other Cocoas with which it is manufactured. 


WINE EXHIBITION MEDALS AWARDED TO J. 8. FRY AND SONS, 


J. & P. COATS 


SEWING 


COTTON. 


BEST SOFT 6-CORD 
SEWING COTTON. 


SUITABLE FOR 
ALL SEWING MACHINES. 


EXTRA GLACE COTTON. 
quality and floish, will be Land — 
for Machine or Hand Sewing. 
On Reels, 100, 200, or 600 Yards. 
CROCHET OR 


TATTING COTTON, 
Unsurpassed in Quality. 


To be had of all Wholesale and Retail Drapers throughout the United Kingdom. 


THE IMPROVED 


„Premier 


Patent School Desk. 


SOLE MAKER TO THE LEEDS, MANCHESTER, BRADFORD, HALIFAX, 
AND VARIOUS OTHER SCHOUL BOARDS. 


T. RICHARDSON, PIMBLETTT STREET, PARK STREET, MANCHESTER, 
Drawings and Price Lists on application. 


FIVE PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED TO 


OODALL’S WORLD-RENOWNED 
HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES, 


—— — —— | 


The Best 


OODALL’S BAKING POWDER, ) 
in the 
Id. Packets; 6d., ls., and 2s. Tins. 


WORLD 
The Most 


ORKSHIRE RELISH, 
DELICIOUS SAUCE 
J Bottles, 6d., ls , and 2s. each. in the World. 


En QUININE WINE, The 
Bottles, Is., ls. lid. 2s., ani] BEST TONIC 
28. 3d. each, yet introduced. 


Bold by Grocers, Chemists, Oilmen, &e. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE and CO, Leeds. 


D HASSALL’S FOOD, for INFANIT3, 
CHILDREN, and INVALIDS. 

Dr. ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M. b., the Inventor, 
recommends this as the ner and mMosT Nourisuina of 
all Inrants’ aud Invatips’ Foops which have hitherto 
been brought the Public; it contains EVEKY R@QUI- 
sits for the tull and healthy support and development of 
the body, and is to a considerable extent Seir-DicestTive. 
Recommended by the Lancet aud Medical Faculty, &c. 
Sold by Druggi Grocers, Oilmen, Ce, in Tins, 6d., ls., 
2s., 39, 6d., Gs., 158., and 28s. each. 

A Snort Treatise by Arthur Hassall, M.D. Lond, on the 
“Ahmentation of Infants, Children, and invalids, wuh Hints 
on the General Management of Children, seut post free on 
application to the Manutacturers, 


GUODALL, BACKHUUSE, and CO., Leeds. 
Kae ones. 


KINAHAN and Co,, finding that, through the recom- 
mendation of the Medical Protession, the demand for their 
CELEBRATED OLD LL WHISKY for purely medicinal 
＋ is very great, think it will be satistactory to the 
‘ubhe to read the following EXTRACTS OF THE 
ANALYSIS of the LL Whisky from the eminent Analyst, 
Dr. Antnur Hitt Hass ALU 

“| have very carefully and fully analysed samples of this 
well-known and popular Whisky. The samples were soft and 
mellow to the taste, aromatic and ethereal to the smell. The 
Whisky must be pronounced to be pure, we l matured, and of 
very excellent quality. The Medical Profession may feel fui! 
confidence in the 1 and quality of this Whisky,” 20, 
Gr. TITCHFIELD sf, OXFORD ST., LONDON, 


— 
—— — — — H — — . ͤ — — 


WILLS’ BEST BIRD’S-EYE. 
W. D. & H. O. WILIS inform the Trade and the Public 
that this Tobacco is now put up by them in 
ONE OUNCE PACKETS 


in addition to the other sizes, the Label being a reduced fac- 
simile of that used for the Two-Ounce Packets. 


Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C., and Bristol. 


„ 3 BATH, * 10s. Od., 
ith re, registered. 
Bole 3 SHREWSBURY. 59, Old Bailey, B.C. 
Factory, 98, Barrington-road B. W. 


— ———_— 


GOLD MEDAL 
BAKING POWDER. 


Has bad the above extraordinary award for its superiority 
over every other Baking Powder, and is used by thousaads 
for making bread, pastry, puddings, &c., light and wholesome. 
Sold in Id. and 2d. ets, and Gd., IS., 28. 6d. and 88. 
patent boxes, by ali Grocers, Schools, families, and hotels 
should purchase the 2s. Gd. and 5s. sue, as there is a conside- 
rable saving. . 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


HAS TWENTY YEARS’ WORLD-WIDE 
REPUTATION, 


AND I8 
A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE of CONSTANT 
UTILITY, 
NOTE,—The pretension of another Corn Flour to be “ the 
best is entirely groundless, and the imperfect quotation 
from the Lancet which is being used in support of this 


retension does not convey the opinion of that journal.—Vid 
Lanese, November 13, 1878. a * 


— 


— — 


CHEAPEST IN THE WORLD! 
MAGIC LANTERN SLIDES, 


direct from the Maker, ou any subject, at the following 
rices :— 
PLAIN, 168.; CoLtourrp, 3%. per dosen. 
Specimen Slide for 18 and 32 stamps respectively, 


Send Stamp for List of nearly 7,000 Views to— 
SMYE and CO, 
222, Orv Kent Roan, Lonpoy, S. E. 


— — 


| J NSOPHISTICATED ALCOHOL.—O. D. V. 
PURE BRANDY, Twice Rectified, and aivested of all 
fusel oil.—“ Peculiarly free from acidity and better adapted 
to the use of invalids than any other spirit.”—Dr. Audrew 
Ure. Au article of undoubted purity in point of strength 
and astringent property, it exhibits the qualities of a good 
brandy.”—Dr. Letheby, 38s, per dos. Established 1829. 
HENRY BRETT and Co., 26 and 27, High Holborn. 


— 


JNO. GOSNELL & 


CO.'S 


CHERRY « TOUTH PASTE 


is greatly superior to any Tooth Pow der, gives the Teeth a Pearl-like Whiteness protects the 
enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing «ragrancé to the Breath. Price 18. 6d. per pot. 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at ANGEL PASSAGE, 93, UPPER THAMES ST., LONDON, E.C. 


C COALS —Best Walls- 
end, 27s.; Wallsend—Class B, 25s; Best Inland, 26s. ; 
Inland, Class B, 24s. Best Coke, Ide. Cash on delivery. 

Central Office: 13, Cornhill. 


= — — x——— — 


O A L 8.—LEA and CO’S PRICES.— 
Hetton or Lam 
best Wigan, 250. 


N.; K 
voir ingsian ; Great 
Stations, King’s-cross and Holloway; and 
ham, N.; and 


C= 


South Totten- 
and 5, Wharves, Regeut's Park-basio, N. W. 


OSSE & BLACKWELL, 
Purveyors to the Queen, SOHO - SQUARE, 
LONDON, direct attention to the following articles 
of their manufacture, which always bear their name 
and address on the labels. 


— —— — — — — — ᷑ͥ-· Fd— — - 


PURE PICKLES in MALT VINEGAR. 


— — 


ar. WHITE'S ORIENTAL PIOKLES. 
an exquisite compound of sweets and sours. 


URE MALT VINEGAR of uniform 
strength and favour, in Imperial pint and quart 


QAUCES for FISH, GAME, Ce. 
Porrxb MEATS and FISH in fancy tins 
aod jars. 


Mock “TURTLE, OX-TAIL, HARK, 
GRAVY, JULIENNE, and MULLIGATAWNY 


J MS, JELLIES, and ORANGE MARMA- 
e fresh Fruit and with refined 
Sugar om , 


(ALY ES'-FEET JELLY in bottlea, Orange, 
lemon. Madeira, 


Ivo RING ESSKNORBS, distilled from 
the fresh Fruite and 8 Orange, Lemon, 
Vanilla, Almond, Ginger, &c., Kc. 


— — 


0222 & BLACKWELL'S 
Genuine Manufactures always bear their name and 
labels, and may be obtained 

and Italian Warehousewen 


EMOVING or WARE H 
thal ae. should 
the BEDFORD PANTECHNICON COMPAN 
Prospectus. Removals effected 
vans, Estimates free, Advances made if 
Manager, 194, Tottenham-court-road, W. C 


— — ———y— — — — 


Now Open, 


s* 


MUEL BROTHERS, MERCHANT 
TAILORS, BOYS’ OUTFIT RS, &., 80, 
LUDGATE HILL, E. C. 


The New 
Trousers, 
at 13s. & 74s. 


clothing “oe as — 
necessary. or some mont at 
ep Brothers 1 2 

producing ( expressly 
— tor Suits and Trousers, yet 

which — er the 
ity) completely excel all others. 
Although so newly iutrod the 
favour in which these new 

stand is 1 


The 
New Suits, 
at 42s. & 50s. 


TKOUSERS at 13s, and 14% and 
THE NEW SUITS at 4%s.—50s 


From the estadlishment of their 
, firm, fort one pou Ses SAMUEL 
BROTHERS have made the proper 
Clothing of Youths and Boys their 


Youths’ and 


Parents and 8 
every pose 

being fulfilled by visi 8) deuham 

House, as San vel Breshere have 

(in anticipation of the 


770 an immense variety of 
SUITS for YOUTHS and BUYS, 
sustain 


Boys’ 
Clothing 
for the 


— Wools, nd particular at 

a at- 

tention is given to the finishing 
Processes at the Cloth Mills, 

Season. | YOUTHS’ and BOYS’ eutrs 

(C WEAR-RESISTING”), 16s, to 

453. YOUTHS’ and BUYS’ 

, OVERCUATS, 12s. 6d. to 42, 


Bo great has been the Vr 
ment of their trade that SAMUI. 
BROTHERS have decided to open 
the .ew and extensive ises, 65 
are 


aod 67, Ladgate-hill, of 
such extent ard so adapted 


that no possible delay in the execu- 
tion of orders can hereafter oceur. 
For the present it is sufficient to 
remark that the new premises cover 
upwards of 4, 00 feet area, and are 
5 & 67 being laid out in the most comp ete 
6 P manner, they are now — 
1 and sre replete with every novelty 
Ludg . te . Ml, wm dress reed to racet all wishes. 
SPRING and SUMMER OVERUOZATE, 2ls. to 55s. 


The New Premises are sitva’ed nest door to Tus City 
BANK, nearly opposite Messrs. Samuel Brothers’ present 
Establishment. 


Samuel 
Brothers 
New 
Premises 
are 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, 50, Ladgate-hill, E. C., Ton ion, 
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TO TOURISTS. 


‘A LARGE SELECTION OF TRACTS AND 
SMALL BOOKS, 
In 
WELSH, GERMAN, FRENCH, 
ITALIAN, NORWEGIAN, 


Aad other languages, may be found at the Depositories of 
THE 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
Loxpox— 
65, St. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, & 164, PICCADILLY 


Where they may be obtained for gratuitous distribution 
at reduced prices. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


SECOND-HAND COPIES of the followin 
BOOKS are now ON SALE at MUDIE’S SELEC 
LIBRARY :—Maenn end Manners in 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limirzp), 
NEW OXFORD STREET. 


NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE 


FOR JULY. 
Published on June 80. Price, . 64. 


Sir CHARLES YOUNG, Bart , contributes to the 
NEW QUARTERLY REVIEW July a com 
VOF ; and Mise C. BLACK a complete STORY. 


F. W. KNOLLYS contributes a Paper upon 
IN AFFGHANISTAN ;" and Mr. 
CARR one upon *' The ACADEMY and 


* 
oR DI8A 
J. W. gor 
the SALON.” 


Mr. RICHARD JEFF@RIES writes u “THE 
SPIRIT af MODERN AGRICULTURE"; and Mr. C. 
eee ee “A WIT of the LAST GENE- 


Mr. JOHN LATOUCGE contributes a Paper en- 
titled * THE TOURIST in PORTUGAL.” 


The NEW QUARTRBRLY likewise contains the 


usual Are om CURRENT LITERATURE 
aad CURRENT ORITICISM. 


— ; Warwick 


A BOOK FOR TAE HOLIDAYS. 
Now ready, price ls., with sumerous Iustrations. 


N COUNTRY.—A Descriptive Account of 
1 te Bost, Popol Tourist Nerd. With — 
Laden: J, and Co, 3, Bouverie-street ; and all 
Booksellers way Bookstalls. 
Fee JULY, wow ready, price 6d, 


Magasive. 
n 


NMarnolio SERMONS, Vols. I. and II.; 
Select Wiscouress by Eminent Ministers of various 


—ĩ— — 


RE- 


(Second-hand Miscellaneous), 
D &c.—C. H | 
N ERBEKT, Roghsh aud 


k. a - * 8 
receipt 20 
Perchmeat 


‘ 
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LESS 
PRICE 
Qswine 


FROM 
Mon- £5 5s. 
SINGER ; 


Qswine 


0 

5 “lo 

DISCOUNT 
FOR 

CASH. 
TO WORK 

BY 

HAND 

OR 

TREADLE. 


ON 


HIRE 
AT 


28. 6d. 


PER WEEK. 


MEA 


SINGER 


QGswin G 


— — 


ON LN 
HIRE PORTABLE 
AT CASE 


28. 6d. FOR 


Mon TRAVELLING. 
PER WEEK. 


SINGER 


Q swine 


ON HIRE 


PRICE * 


FROM 


Monts £5 5s. 


— uF— — 


QEWIne 


ON HIRE 
AT TERMS 
WITHIN 

THE 
REACH 


acuines £5 56. r. 
a r ; 


GER 


swine 


FROM 


ON HIRE 
WITH OPTION OF 
PURCHASE 
WITHOUT EXTRA 
COST. 


PRICE 
FROM 


Mons £5 5s. 
SINGER 


Quwine 


ON HIRE. 
May be returned 
or purchased at 
any time, or pur- 
chased by con- 
tinuing the hire. 


PRICE 
FROM 


Mona- £5 5s. 
SINGER 


Some 


rer CAUTION. 
BEWARS OF 
COUNTERF:+ ITS 
offered under the 
pretext of bein 


‘on SINGE 
principle.“ 


The only 


“SINGER” 
Machines 
are machines 
made by The 


Singer Manufac- 
— Company. 


Is on the arm 
of the Machine 
and also on the 
Brass Tradc- 
Mark Plate. 


FROM 
Morus £5 Os. 
SINGER 


Qswine 


PRICE 
FROM 


Mon- £5 5s. 


SEE THAT 
OUR NAME 


SINGER 


— —— - => 


To avoid decep- 
tion, buy only at 
the Company's 
Depots or of 
Agents holdi 
the Company's 
certificate. 


THE SINGER 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


SINGER 


Seon G 


PRICE 
FROM 


Mon £5 5s. 


CHIEF OFFICE IN EUROPE, 


$9, FOSTER LANE, CHEAPSIDE, 
LONDON, E.C. 


LONDON DISTRICT OFFICES. 
147, CHEAPSIDE. E C. 8, CASTLE 8T., KIN 
132, OXFORD STREET, W. LAND HIGH N. 
83, NEWINGTON CAUBE-/| 131, SOUTH Sr., GREEN- 
way, 8. H. 8. K. 
141, HIGH 8T., CROYDON, 


E. 
144, 1 N ROAD, 
W. 8. 
12, COMMERCIAL RD.,E.| 1, CLARENCE STREET, 
KINGSTON, * 


AND 96 OTHER BRANCHES THE UNITED 
KINGDOM. * 1 


DARLOW & COS 


PATENT FLEXIBLY 


MAGNETIC APPLIANCES 


Are 


108, and posseesing 


found 
other magnet. le, 


1 
~elastie, 


flexible, and 


TESTIMONIALS. 


From GARTH WILKINSOS, Esq., M. ö., K. A. 0. 8. W. 
impole- street, 


76, W 1 
M- rah, 1874. 
F. W. Darlow, Esq. 
in,. — Tam able to 


FLEXIBLE 


MAGKETIC 


APPLIANCES. | 
| 
From the Rev. JOHN STOCK, 


Messrs. — a oS 1 
Camere. have 


7 
f 


Ilir 
fate 


1 
15 
i 


* 
a 


443, WEST STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 443, 
Orrosrrs Came Cross Raritway Srarion. 
Descriptive Pamphiets post free on application. 


Published by W. R. Wixtcox, at No. 18, 
| 1876, at 
K 


— 


MACNEIINE. 


London; and Printed by R. K. Bont and Co., W N * 
Office Court, Fleet Street, London. — Wednesday, July 1 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE NONCONFORMIST. 


Vou. XXXVIL—New Sunres, No. 1599. 


LONDON: WEDNESDAY, JULY 12, 1876. 


THE EDUOATION DEBATE OF 
MONDAY. 


(From our own Correspondent. ) 

On the occasion of the second reading of the 
Edacation Bill the discussion turned almost wholly 
on the question whether the bill sufficiently ex- 
tended the principle of compulsion ; it being uncer- 
stood that the religious difficulty would have its 
turn, when a promised amendment, to be moved 
by Mr. Richard, came to be dealt with. This was 
proposed on Monday evening, on the motion that 
the Speaker leave the chair, that the House 
might go into committee on the bill, and the exact 


terms of the amendment were 
828 4 


That, in the opinion of this House, the 
universal compulsion in education cannot 
without great injustice, unless provision be for 

9 public elementary schools under public manage. 
ment. 

_ As the bill stood first on the Orders of the Day, 
Mr. Richard occupied a favourable position ; since 
tive o’clock on a Government night is one of the 
best times for securing a good audience, and a 
patient hearing. The benches had been full while 
the preliminary business was going on—the ques- 
tioning of Mr. Disraeli on the Bulgarian atrocities 
helping to fill them. That over, several members 
left ; but after his opening sentences Mr. Richard 
was quietly heard right on to the end. His speech 
was full of matter, carefully arranged, as is usual 
with him; andif he was less pungent than usual 
he was more than usually vigorous and forcible. 
The knot of country gentlemen who sit just below 
the gangway on the Ministerial side evidently did 
not at all relish some of his descriptions of clerical 
proceedings ; but they seemed inclined to make 
merry over his statements relative to the refusal of 
landlords to let farms to Dissenters, as much 
as to say that they would have been fools 
to do otherwise. As the speech dwelt a 
good deal on the antagonism between Church- 
men and Dissenters, there was not time to 
bring out, quite so fully as was desirable, the poli- 
tical objections to the government proposals, and 
the mode in which, by the adoption of the principle 
contained in the amendment, compulsion might be 
generally adopted without violating the rights of 
conscience. Mr. Richard spoke for about an hour 
and a quarter. 

Mr. Edward Jenkins seconded the amendment 
in a thoughtful and emphatic speech, in the course 
ef which he warned the House that it was entering 
on acourse which would be certain to lead to an 
embittered controversy. He also pointed out that 
the cause of compulsion in education was likely to 
be injured by associating it with denomina- 
tionalism, which had proved to be both wasteful 
and inefficient. 

It had been thought likely that an attempt 
would be made to prevent a lengthened discussion, 
by abstinence from speech-making in opposition to 
the amendment, with a view to forcing an early 
division, When, however, on Mr. Jenkins sitting 
down, three Tory members rose, it was evident 
that that was not to be the line taken, and Mr. 
Hubbard, who was called upon, spoke at great 
length. He was, as usual, garrulous, but very 
plain-spoken, and thoroughly denominational. 
Education was nothing without religion, and reli- 
gion must be dogmatic, all complaints about dog- 
matic teaching being ‘‘ moonshine.” Mr. Hubbard 
is, I believe, a leading member of the National 
Society, and his speech was thoroughly National- 
Society talk. Mr. Alexander McArthur fol- 
lowed, in a lengthened speech, full of facts, but not 
delivered with much animation. How, indeed, was 
it possible to be animated when the House was 
(lining, and less than forty members were listening! 
He did not wish to injure denominational schools, 
but to extend them was anothermatter. He vindi- 
cated school boards from the attacks made upon 
them by Mr. Hardy and others, and showed how 
satisfactorily they had worked. He expressed his 
belief that in seme of the denominational schools 
the conscience clause had been ‘‘ shamefully 
violated,” and he described the devices resorted to 
to firat convert denominational schools into board 
schools, and then to make them as denominational 
as they were before, He made an effective refe- 
rence to the Cambridge Grammar School case, and 
stated some facts to show that there was not only 


a religious difficulty, but that it was one of a very 
serious kind. One part of his speech was devoted 
toa reply to that of Mr. Walter on the second 
reading, and warmly protested against the imputa- 
tion that the action of Nonconformists in this 


matter originated in party and political motives. 


Mr. Greene, the Conservative member for Bary St. 
Edmunds, is usually entertaining, but was now | 
serious, not to say downright dull. He dealt a 
good deal in generalities, but confessed to a feeling 


of shame at some of the facts stated by Mr. 


McArthur, though he expressed the belief that the is an anomalous system. 
Church of England could put down the * 


complained of. 


was obli 

he not only had no doubt that Churchmen 
sometimes persecuted Dissenters, but bad no 
doubt whatever that all religious sects were ani- 
mated to a considerable extent by religious animo- 
sity and bigotry!” Bat he conceded every- 
thing when he said: — I am not surprised that my 
hon. friend is dissatisfied with the present system. 
I must confess it is a remarkable, and I believe it 
It is a system which 
places in the hands of individuals duties and powers 
which I believe in every other country in the 


Mr. Morley was very persuasive in his speech; world are exercised by the State. It is a syatem 


as though he thought that Lord Sandon and his | 


supporters could be moved to make concessions of | 
value. He expressed himself strongly in favour of 
Bible teaching, though without denominational | 
doctrines, But he strongly condemned the avowal | 
of the National Society that the great aim of Church 
schools should be to make Churchmen, and said | 
that, if some concession were not made, there would 

be much bitter feeling. He, therefore, hoped Mr. 

Richard would divide, as a protest against that 
which was likely to briog about such a result. | 
Mr. Halsey, a Conservative, told the House three | 
times over that he was chairman of a school board, 
and, therefore, he objected to their being spoken of 
as disparagingly as they had been. Nevertheless, 


as rural boards would be compose of the same 
individuals as the boards of guardians, they could 
in many places be dispensed with. And Mr. H., 
like some other M.P.’s, stoutly insisted that there 
was no religious difficulty at all. 

Mr, Cowper-Temple, if he be weak, is always 
amiable, and so he began by admitting the 


and courage ” of the Dissenters, though he thought | 


their present action inconsistent with the toleration 
they professed. He tried to break the force of 
some of Mr. Richard’s statements by treating them 


which has undoubtedly worked very much to the 
advantage of one denomination and to the detri- 
ment of other. And what was his reply? I 
give it because it describes the position of a large 
number of Liberals. He had previously said. 
if the bill were likely to failin an educational re- 
spect, then those of its provisions which trenched 
on the liberty of the subject might be looked upon 
with jealousy ; but that if it were likely to secure 
an educational advance, then it ought not to be 
rejected. Now he added- 


When I look tothe hold thie system bas acquire:l, 
when I look to the vast amount of educational machi- 
— which would be put out of gear by avy sudden and 

ent change, when 1 look to the power which the 
present managers have of resisting any such sudden 
— * when I look, abore all, to the immense cheek 
which would be put on the existing educational pro- 
r* the country, I admit I cannot go with my — 
when he proposes universal com until a 
system has been established which he and I perhaps 
would regard as more perfect. 
In other words, religious liberty is to be sacrificed 
for the sake of national education ; as though national 
education would be a blessing if it violated the 
principles of religious liberty! It is true his lord- 
ship took other ground also—insisting that what 


Mr. Richard proposed would not secure his object, 


as the ‘‘ eccentricities, or follies, of a few.” Then While it would take away the denominational 
he insisted that, if what Dissenters asked for was | *hools from their present owners. And he summed 
conceded, children must be left uneducated ; or up bysaying, wemust depend on the conscience clause, 
school boards must be everywhere created, and a and on the amendments which were about to be 
slur ought not to be cast upon the managers of the | proposed by Mr. Forster. It was, I have no doubt, 
denominational schools, He denied that proselytism a sincere speech ; but it will be disappointing to 
was attempted in the schools ; it was done outside, | Nonconformists that the man whom they un- 
There was no grievance, and the ‘‘ watchful | doubtedly placed in the Liberal leadership, instead 
jealousy” of the Nonconformists was no longer | of Mr. Forster, is, practically, Mr. Forster over 
needed, and secularism Was tyranny—and more of again; save that he is lesssardonio and irritating in 


the like kind. Mr. Paget, on the other side of the 
House, said the amendment meant war to the knife 
with the denominational schools, denounced the 


his treatment of them than Mr. Forster in 1870. 
Mr. Waddy and Lord Sandon rose together, and 
though there were loud calls for Waddy,” he gave 


exclusion of the Bible as monstrous, and insisted | way to the Vice-President of the Council, who, after 


that the voluntary schools ought to be exempted 
from parish rating. 

Mr. Mundella struck in with a vigorous im- 
promptu speech, suggested by some of the things 
said on the other side. He pointed out that the 
amounts raised by voluntary schools would decline 
after the passing of the bill, while the amount of 
public money expended would increase. He also 
suggested that the complaints made of the evasions 
of the Conscience Clause, which reached the 


ment, represented other cases of which the public | 
heard nothing, and animadverted on the recent 


policy,of the department. 
There was now a good House again, and Mr. 


Hall, the Tory member for Oxford, made a trucu- : 


lent, declamatory speech, in which he spoke of 
school boards as ‘‘ detestable,” and used other 
epithets respecting them which contrasted strongly 
with Lord Sandon’s repudiation of any hestility to 
those institutions. Mr. Hall, however, only went 
a little further than Mr. Hardy did in the previous 
debate. He talked of its being to the ‘eternal | 
disgrace” of Birmingham that religion was ex- 
cluded from its board schools; objected to the 
Secularists trying to cram their opinions down | 


the speeches of Mr. Cowper-Temple and Lord Har- 
tington, seemed to think he had easy work, and 
was therefore more flippant and summary than 
usual. He, too, considered the Nonoonformist 
grievance to be imaginary, and said he was oon - 
firmed in his belief by the private communications 
he had received from Nonconformists, who repu- 
diated the protest which had been made against 
the bill. Now we should like to know who are 
these Nonconformists, that have not the courage 
to give public utterance to their views, but only 
make a Tory Minister their confidante! Unfortu- 
nately, however, Lord Sandon was able to give 
names in one case; since he quoted a circular 
issued after the delivery of his own speech, but before 
the publication of the bill, by the Central Noncon. 
formist Committee, recommending that the com- 
pulsory provisions of the bill should be acquiesced 
in in the interests of neglected children in the rural 
parishes, This remarkable testimony,” as he 
called it, was quoted with great glee—in fact, flung 
in Mr. Richard's face—by Lord Sandon, who, o! 
course, did not explain that the circular contained 
the first hasty impressions of the gentlemen who 
signed it, before the real bearing of the bill had 


other people's throats,” and, generally, made a come to be thoroughly understood. His lordship 
speech which Lord Hartington called eloquent, but took care to refrain from stating that this view of 
which I thought a coarse piece of claptrap. the case was not endorsed by the resolutions sub. 
Up to this point the front bench men” on sequently adopted at Crewe after the same gentle- 
both sides had been silent ; but now the leader of | men bad more maturely considered the provisions 
the Opposition spoke, and though a Liberal whip | of his bill. 
had been issued in the morning, it was known that It would have been unfortunate to have had a 
Lord Hartington was going to join Mr. Forster | division immediately after such speeches as those 
in helping the Government to soundly beat Mr. of Lords Hartington and Sandon, and there ore Mr. 
Richard. He spoke well—for him, and though he | Waddy again rose, and aw the House evidently 
said he should not make an argumentative speech, | did not want an adjournment, he significantly 
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to be said, and said it with an earnestness and a 
decisiveness which compelled the House to listen. 
The drift of his speech was that it was only because 
of the crass ignorance of the gentlemen opposite that 
they denied the existence of a religious difficulty 
—that the persecution of Dissenters was going on 
all over the country, and that an extension of it by 
means of this bill was not to be quietly borne. 
Merely denominational education might have been, 
but denominationalism plus compulsion, was another 
thing, and the House would make a great mistake 
if it supposed that it might with safety consign the 
education of the entire rural population to 
a single Church, which avowed its intention 
to withdraw the children of Nonconformists 
from the faith and communion of their fathers. 
He spoke as a Methodist, and the Methodists 
had not hitherto been in favour of disestablish- 
ment ; but now they would be compelled to raise 
that cry in self-defence. I believe the speech fixed 
some of the hesitating Liberals, who, at last, came 
to see that there was a grievance after all, and that 
it would not be safe to ignore its existence. 

Some other members, including Sir Henry Have- 
lock, would have gladly availed themselves of the 
opportunity of expressing their strong objections to 
some of the provisions of the bill, but were pre- 
cluded from doing so by the impatience of the 
House. 

Now came the division—a little after half-past 
twelve. The only question about which there was 
a doubt was the number of votes Mr. Richard 
would get. The croakers had throughout the 
evening been saying only fifty, and suggested the 
wisdom of not dividing. The men, however, who pre- 
ferred to be well beaten to anything like shirking, 
thought that a hundred was a likelier figure, and 
they proved to be right ; for including tellers there 
were 101 for the amendment—notwithstanding some 
unavoidable absences. 

Nevertheless, the study of the division list is not 
a pleasant one. Birmingham did not give Mr. 
Richard a single vote For Mr. Bright was absent, 
Mr. Chamberlain was ill, and Mr. Muniz voted 
with the Tories. So did both the Bradford 
members. Halifax was unrepresented, for Mr. 
Crossley was away and Mr. Stansfeld walked out 
without voting. Mr. Leeman did the same, while 
the other York member, one of the Govern- 
ment, of course, voted with the Ayes. What 
will their constituents say of Mr. Bolokow, of Mr. 
Pease, of Lord Frederick Cavendish, of Mr. Samuda, 
of Mr. Stanton—not to mention other Liberal mem- 
bers—who helped to swell the Government 
majority think of the votes of their members?! 
I hope the division will be well studied, and 
the list of absentees. There was a clear warn- 
ing given that this division would be regarded 
as a test division, and if there is no longer any 
earnestness in the House of Commons, it should be 
seen and felt that there is still earnestness out of it. 


THE DIVISION ON MR. RICHARD'S MOTION. 


J 10, on into Committee on Lord 
— — Mr. Richard moved 


K 
Tellers for the 


Noes, Mr. Richard and Mr. Edward Jenkins. 


The following Liberal members voted against the 


Anstruther, Sir R WH O’ Keefe, J 
„Hon A O’Loghlen, Rt Hon 

F 

U 7. or 
Biggar, 8 G Harrison, C O’ Sha „R 
nne O'Sullivan, 
Bolckow, H — A Parnell, C 8 
— * 4 Holma, W 4 Phillips. RN 
Brassey, T Hopwood,C H _—~Plimsoll, 8 
Bright, Rt Hn John Horeman. Rt Hn E Price, W E 
Bristowe, 8 H Ww Ramsay, 
, Rahleleh, Str C 
— 5 E 1 
Butt, Dr . Robertson, 
Cam 


Galwey, Viscount 
Gladstone, RtHn WE 

Mr. Stansfeld and Mr. Leeman walked out of the 
House to avoid Mr. McLaren and Dr. 
Cameron were unable to remain for the division. 
Mr. W. McArthur and Mr. Chamberlain were away 
ill. Mr. Hopwood is on circuit. Lieut.-Colonel 
Stuart, Mr. 


and Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen 
paired for the night. 


Mr. Fawcett and Lord E. Fitzmaurice were pre- 
sent during the debate. 


Corresyondence, 


— e — 


THE EDUCATION BILL 
AND RELIGIOUS INSTRUOTION IN ITS 
BEARING ON PUBLIC MORALITY. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist, 


Sin, — While we have before us the prospect of a 
reactionary Education Act, it cannot be amiss for 
us seriously to consider the moral influence of the 
religious instruction which the supporters of that 
measure hope to shower upon the country. We 
are too much accustomed to hear that religion and 
morality go hand-in-hand. That they ought to do 
sol admit. True religion and sound morality will 
never be at war with each other. But, unfor- 
tunately, it is not always with true religion that we 
ha ve to deal; and even if it were, it is quite possible 
to teach what is quite true in such a way as to do 
harm. Besides, what passes under the compre- 
hensive name of religious instruction is not always 
either religion or morality, and tends neither, on 
the one hand, to produce healthy religious emo- 
tions nor, on the other, to develop or instruct the 
moral faculty. I think we are, therefore, bound 
to consider in what way the religious instruction 
proposed to be given to the children of school age 
by the supporters of Lord Sandon’s Bill will affect 
their moral training. 


I approach this question not as a Nonconformist, 
nor in the interests of sect or party. I mean to 
look at it as one anxious for the healthy, moral 
development of the rising race. I will begin with 
the Church Catschism—a treatise against which I 
do not mean to say a word. There are many who 
believe that catechism to be sound in doctrine and 
healthy in tone; and my present object is not to 
question the correctness of their opinion, but only 
to inquire how far the use of it in schools must be 
positively mischievous. No person can read that 
catechism without perceiving that it was intended 
to be used as a religious lesson-book for such 
children only as have been baptized, so to speak, 


within the fold of the National Church. It is not, 


— — | 


like the Auembly's Shorter Catechiem, a purely 


Meld wine personal story of the child 
examined in it, It takes for granted, not only that 
the child has been baptized, but that it has been 
brought by baptism into the National Ghurch. It 
is, in short, a treatise intended to prepare the 
children of the National Church for confirmation. 
It was never meant for any other purpose, and con- 
sequently when the founders of the National 
Society applied for a charter of incorporation they 
took care to make it perfectly clear that their main 


object was to educate the children of the poor in 


the principles of the Established Church, and that 
the catechism and liturgy were to be their standard 
religious text-books. They had nothing to say in 
those times about the Bible in school.” 

Now, when the catechism is employed for this, 
its legitimate purpose, we have, generally speak- 
ing, no ground for objecting; but when it is used 
indiscriminately, it is not only perverted from the 
object which it was meant to serve, but it is used 
for an unlawful and an unwarrantable end. When 
children are taught to repeat as matter of fact in 
their personal history what is not fact at all, and 
what is known to themselves to be anything but 
fact, they can hardly fail to receive a moral injury. 
If they have not been baptized at all, the crimina- 
lity of asking them to repeat the first part of the 
catechism must be obvious to everyore. Even if 
they have been baptized, but not within the fold 
of the Church and according to its rites, the recital 
of it is a perversion of fact. But to make them 
say that they have been baptized when they have 
not; that their godfathers and godmothers made 
certain promises in their name when they had no 
sponsors ; whatever or that certain spiritual benefits 
were secured for them which, according to the 
Church’s own teaching, can only be conveyed by 
priestly hands, is simply to teach the children 
to convert religion into a charade, and to 
trifle with truth. I may, perhaps, be re- 
minded that there is a Conscience Clause, but 
no reply could be more irrelevant. What Con- 
science clause can cover a lie? What right has any 
man to teach a child to say what is not true, simply 
because the parents of that child decline to make 
use of a Conscience Clause? The practice, 
whether sanctioned by parents or not, is a huge 
crime ; and if those who countenance it think they 
are imparting religious instruction, they cannot, at 
all events, vindicate themselves from the charge of 
blighting in the bud the child’s moral sense, and 
impressing it with the idea that truth and religion 
may stand in naked antagonism to each other. I 
for one protest against the State countenancing so 
pernicious a custom. It appears to me that, in the 
interest of public morality, and with a view to 
check that unveracity which is one of the most 
prevalent of our national vices, the State should 
refuse its patronage and support to all schools in 
which so demoralising a practice is permitted. 
Who can tell how far such teaching is now respon- 
sible for the hypocrisy and ind fference to truth 
which one sees reason to deplore every day ? 

Passing now to another phase of the question, I 
see that Mr. Cowper-Temple, who sat behind 
Mr. Forster in 1870, and took a not incon- 
spicuous part in the greit controversy of that 
eventful session, proposes to make mince-meat of 
the clause in the Act of 1870, with which his name 
is always associated. According to an amendment 
standing in his name, he is to move that, the 
Apostles’ Creed shall not be deemed a religious 
formulary distinctive of any particular denomina- 
tion.” Why he should not, at the same time, 
move that, four and five are nine” shall not be 
deemed a fact in arithmetic, or that the Pons Alt- 
norum shall not be deemed a proposition in Euclid, 
I will not inquire. Neither shall I ask what Uni- 
tarians will be likely say to his amendment, or what 
objections Jews and others may reasonably offer. 
I shall not even stay to inquire how far even the 
apostles themselves might have demurred to 
having such a creed fathered upon them. I will 
only ask this, What children are to be taught to 
repeat the creed’? Even when a child affirms that 
it believes in God the Father, in Jesus Christ His 
only Son, and in the Holy Ghost, it makes an 
assertion which is either true or false. If, as a 
matter of fact, the child does so believe, it is all 
right; if not, it is all wrong. As I under- 
stand religious instruction, it consists in the 
teaching of religious truths so as to produce 
belief in them, and lead to a godly life—certainly 
not in teaching children to say, ‘‘I believe in this 
or in tbat,” when they may not in reality believe 
in any such thing. Here, again, morality is trifled 
with. Surely we might at least teach children to 
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peak the truth. 1 fear all denominatious are tab 
indifferent to this. Children are taught to say and 
to sing what is, on the very face of it, untrue. It 
is one thing to teach children that there is a God, 
another to accustom them to profess belief in God 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. Such 
teaching is mere proselytism carried on by sacri- 
ficing truth at the altar of unscrupulous sectarian 
dogma. Mr. Cowper-Temple and others forget 
that the Apostles’ Creed, suitable as it may be for 
those who are supposed to have been received by 
baptism or otherwise into the Church, is a lie in 
the mouth of any who does not actually believe as 
it makes the reciter of it profess. 

I need not trespass further on your space, unless 
I may be allowed to call attention to that remark- 
able portion of an amendment to be proposed by 
Sir John Kennaway, in which he is to move that 
the Ten Commandments are not to be deemed 
a religious formulary distinctive of any par- 
ticular denomination. It is so hard to imagine 
anyone mistaking these commandments for 
a religions formulary at all that Parliament 
might surely be spared the trouble of discussing the 
question. One would also like to know in what 
sense the children who are to assure us of their 
belief that Christ ‘‘ descended into hell” regard 
the words which their teachers will put into their 
months. Prussia has had religious vitality pretty 
well eaten out of it by denominational and dog- 
matic instruction, and yet the Minister of Public 
Instruction enjoins in the Aligesacine Bestimmungen 
prepared for the public elementary schools of Ger- 
many that in the matter ef religious teaching 
‘Geistloses Hirhernen ist zu vermeciden ( Meaningless 
learning by rote is to be avoided”). It will surely 
be a disgrace to us as a mation, if our legislators 
not only sanction such learning, ‘but commit the 
infinitely raver crime of teaching Kittle children 
that falsehood may form part of religious training, 
and that truth is nothing if it please the parson 
and the squire to demand ‘the opposite. 
As ‘for myself, I eay, let wat religioes 
instruction perish which demands such a 
shamefdl-eacrifice. Let truth be-onshrined in the 
hearts of our children from the very cradle. Lot 
them be trained to regard everything as utterly 
unworthy of them if it eatices them from an honest 
avowal of their own convictions, er puts upon their 
lips words which they cannot use without trifling 
with conscience or uttering a ke. It will be jpeor 
consolation to know that we have gained a few 
thousand juvenile proselytes through one Act of 
‘Parliament, and manufactured the same nuniber of 
-dissemblers, Apologisimg for the length of this 
letter, 

lam, &., 
F. SONLEY JOHNSTONE. 
Mersy Hill, Wolverhampton. 


HOW TO SAY if. 
Te the Editor of the Noneonformiat. 

Sin, — With your permission I Should like to add 
two thoughts to what I wrote, and which you did 
me the honour to insert in the Nencon/formist of 
August 12, 1874, under the abowe heading. In the 
‘Contemporary Review for Getober, 874, p. 679, the 
writer (no less a personage than the late Premien) 
gays, The aid they (the laity) may give the clergy- 
man (often s valuable even ina physical point of view 
‘by reading the lessons.” This sentence is the basis.o 
the first remark I wish to make, which is, that I think 
lay aid might come in, in the congregational form 
of worship, very much to the aid of the minister 
and not a little to the comfort and prefit of the 
peaple. Consider the fact of a minister beginning 
with a short prayer, then reading a longer or 
shorter portion of Scripture, then after singing 
reading another pertion of Scripture, and fellowing 
immediately with the general prayer—is it wise to 
tax him physically with this process at least 
twice in the day, and then to complain if he be 
not heard? This, after singing, to be followed by 
a sermon, which everyone expects to be so delivered, 
that if it be not attended to or followed, it is not 
because that it is not heard. I would therefore 
deferentially suggest that one or more laymen be 
employed to read one or both of the portions of 
Scripture ‘selected by the minister, and in large 
churches the readers might be from many, and 
not one. What an elucational influence tuch a 
practice would exert upon the laity. An engineer 
in this town told me within the last forty-eight 
hours that he went to London to hear Mesers. 
Sankey and Moody, and that the way in which 
the Seripture was read was in itself a sermon. 

The other thought I wieh to state is, that it is all- 
important that there be suflicient fluid jin the 
system 80 that there be not any lack of moisture in 
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greatest importance that he drinks more 


kidneys, thirty by the skin, thirty by 

and five or six by the intestines 

ounces, or more than five imperial 

hot weather the excretion of the lungs and 
much increased, so that, if a man do not put 


tongue cleaves to the roof of his mouth, and his 


and it is a pity they should dry up their voice, 
which the principle in no way calls upon them to do. 
If these remarks contribute to the ‘‘ability to 
speak, so as to be heard,” I shall not regret ha 
written them. , 
Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
A POLITICAL DISSENTER. 
July 3, 1876. 


OLIVER CROMWELL. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Dear Srr,—The site of the house of Oliver Crom- 
well birth, a good mansion with three acres of 
garden and lawn, in the centre of our town, is in the 
market for something about 4,000/. I expected the 
Tories would have gobbled this up, but they have 
not, and it hangs fire. 

I see A Descendant of Oliver Cromwell in the 
„ Noncon. and also a Mr. Samuel Longley. Have 
they the wish and the power to buy !. If not, do you 
know of any Nonoonformist who would like to be the 
purchaser? Will you sound it abroad in the best 
way you can? [I expect there aro some people, if 
we knew where they dwell, who would be in rap- 
tures to be possessors of the spot where Oliver 
Cromwell opened his eyes on this world of ours. 

Yours truly. 


W. FOSTER. 

Huntingdon, July 10, 

P.S.—I write te you because of the wide scope 
of importamce you possess amongst us Nonconfor- 
mists, snd also from seeing these recent communica- 
tion in your paper about Oliver Cromwell. 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN RICHMOND; 
To the Ladder of the Nonconformict. 

Sin, — The Select Vestry of this place has for 
some time past been noted for ita not overwise 
proceedings. By a recent act, the Selons who com- 
pose the majority of that body, have gone beyond 
any of their previeus doings. 

For some years past, the stadents of the Wes- 
leyan Missionary College in this place have con- 
ducted open-air services on the Terrace, on Sunday 
afternoon during the summer. Their addresses were 
marked by considerable talent and mental culture. 
Confined to a recess of the Terrace their congrega- 
tions were orderly and attentive, and did not 
obstruct the roadway. Our governing wiseacres, 
the Select, thought fit last week to prohibit the 
holding of such services in the future. The deci- 
sion came about in this wise. A local Ritualist of 
no standing thought proper in a letter to the 
vestry-clerk, to complain of these services, and 
termed them a nuisance,” whereupon a majority 
of the Select denounced in strong terms the praise- 
worthy attempts of these young men to do good, 
and in spite of the remoastrances of a few members 
& better mind, it was resolved that the Terrace 
should be closed against the students. 

{ wish the more especially to draw the public 
attention to this affair, because it is one of several 
attempts made by the Ritaalists, who are very 
strong here, to repress as far as possible the mani- 
festataon of all — thought or enterprise that 
is eontrary to their own novel and peculiar 
views. To this end, besides efforts in several 
other directions, they have sought to obtain 
power in the vestry by packing it with their 
nominees. At two recent elections the Ritualist 
clergy, aided by several ladies, were engaged in an 
active canvass of the ratepayers, especially of the 
smaller householders, They have thus caused the 
return of six of their nominees, and are now looking 
forward to a larger addition to their party in the 
vestry at future elections. These nominees, with 
other members of the vestry favourable to the 
ditualists, have thus presumed on the high-handed 
proceedings of which T complain. There can be no 
doubt that the vestry has exceeded its power. 

In the fall belief that this proce 
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Ely House, Richmond, July 10, 1876. 
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INDEPENDENT COLLEGE, 
TAUNTON. 


Paincirat—Rer. W. H. G MLA. Lond. Assistant Mastrens—J. C. LAMBERT, 
SEconD Lan HOS, POWELL. Eeq., M.A., Jesus 
MATHEMATICAL 


B.A.; 
Mr. J. G. LOVEDAY ; Mons. H. LOWENSTAM ; 
n—J. L. McKENZIE, EA. BA. 
The present which was opened in the 


Mr. JAMES FORD; Mr. H. A. ERLEBACH; 
Mr. G. GIDLOW. 
an elevated and healthy site in its own of 25 
Oe Pe 
and spacious bath 100 feet by 50 feet, by a stream 
E. aS Se anette of 9 and 18 years. 
4 1 8CH ae Hee the pret training of Boys between 7 and 10 
premises and playgrounds entirely separate from of the College, but situated upon the same 


SCHOLARSHIPS are attached to the 


for two for the eaniidate who may be most —— at the Matriculation 
9 London University, on of his proceeding to graduate at one of the English Universities. 
£20 tenable for one year at the an” 

NE two years to the who may be most distinguished at the Matriculation Examination of 


0 
0 
the r 
TWO SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS of £15 each and TWO of £10 each, tenable for one year, for the Pupils most 
distinguished in honours at the Cambridge Local Examinations. 

For Prospectus and further information apply to the Rev. the Principal, or to Mr. EDWARD BAYLY, Secretary. 


UDOR HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
FOREST HILL, SYDENHAM, LONDON. 


Parncrreate—Mrs,. TODD and Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D. 


PROFESSORS. 
„ Mrs. C. L. Batrovur. 
„ Prof. Bentiey, King’s Coll. 
„ Dr. Manprov. 
„ Dr. Grun. 
* „ Prof. Fru, LL.D. 
History Dr. Kemenzap, Dulwich Coll. 
8 „ G. E. Wer, . 
„ Prof. Hueugs, s Coll. 
„ Joux Brocktsx, Esq. 
„ Herr Lours Du. 
Prof. W. H. Moxx, King’s Coll. 
„ E. C. Ms, Esq. 
tudies Rev J. W. Topp, D. D., F. G. 8 


GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Principale—The Misses HOWARD. 


— 


Hrn AC ADE MV. 
FROME. 


The NEXT QUARTER will begin on Tuussbax, July 27. 


In the year 1875 Three Pupils passed the Oxford Local 
Examination, and One the Preliminary Examination of the 


tical Society 
ALBERT COOKE, B.A. 


ADAME MESSING-SINICKE (successor to 
Mrs. Pechey, has REMOVED from West Grove 

House, Walthamstow, to REINHARDT HOUSE, 105, 
EARL’S-COURT-ROAD, KENSINGTON, and continues 
to RECEIVE a limited number of YOUNG LADIES to 
Educate, to whom she offers high-class English instruction, 
with superior ad for aoquirement of Foreign 
Languages and accomplishments._-Terms and references to 
Parents of Pupils, residents of position in London and the 
North, on application. 

TAMFORD TERRACE ACADEMY, 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE, 
Established 1829, by the late Mr. Sunderland. 
Prospectuses, &c., will be forwarded on application to 
DANIEL F. HOWORTH, Principal. 


DUCATION for YOUNG LADIES sat 
SOUTHSIDE HOUSE, WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
Principals— Mr. and Mrs. H. B. SMI Ti and Miss FERRIS, 

The course of study is adapted to the standard of the 


Cambridge ) ocal Examinations, and is under the l 
supervision of Mr. H. B. Smith and Miss Ferris, who have 


considerable i a ing, and ha 
Ai, sumed Papua Bs Cae e Sisa 
nations, © 


— — 


— — — 


KIPTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
APPOINTMENT OF HEADMASTER. 


The Governors being about to appointa HEADMASTER, 
invite Candidates to send in Testimonials. 
uate of some University 


within the British Empire. He is not required to be in Holy 


— —— 


ps. 
JOHN HEELIS, Solicitor, Skipton, 
- Clerk to the Governors. 
Skipton, July 4th, 1876. 
OLEBROOKE COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, 
RICHARD F. WEYMOUTH, Esq., D. Lit. and M.A., 


GREEN LANES, LONDON, N. 
Principale—Misses SALMON and TUCKER. Fellow of Univ. Coll., 11 of the Council of 


Education. Careful training. Particulars the Philological Society, &c., 
Fees and Studies in Prospectus. 4 " Vice-Master-— 


FPEESHFIELD COLLEGE, FORMBY, 
near SOUTH PORT. 


Principal— The Rev. GEORGE BARTLE, D. D., D. C. L. 
carefully 8 tor the Universities, Public 
l Competi Examinations, and Commercial 


MIDDLESEX. 


Heap Merz 


Correspondin 
Bociety of Man- 


JAMES A. H. MURRAY, Esq., LL.D. (Edin.), B. A., 
F. E. IS., Member of the Council of he Philological Society, 
ono of Sao Bitiom of the Dehteations of the Resty Eng- 

ext . xaminer in ish in 
University of London, Kc. 


y 
„ M.., late Scholar of Exeter 
in Moderations, Second Class 


A. ERLEBACH, Eg, B.A. Lond. 


G. EMERY Lond. 
Abr RST DENrT— Mies COOKE. 
The SUMMER TERM THURSDAY, May 4th. 
and further i jon, apply to the 


For Prospectuses aformation, 

Head Master the Secretary . 
. MARTEN, BA. Lec RE. * 
TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Heap Mrs 
ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, Esq. M.A. (Lou- 
Medalist in Classics, late Andrew's 
University College London, Fele ‘U ivepsity 2 
ty , wof Uni „ 
London. 
Seconp Master— 


JAMES SHAW, Exsq., B.A., (London), First in the First 
class in Classical Honours at both First and Second B.A. 


ASSISTED BY NINE OTHER MASTERS. 


The College enjoys the following Scholarships :-— 
The Directors’ Scholarship on Salons ter annum. 
Senior Tettenhall 30 


Junior Tettenhall 


THE NORTHERN 


CONGREGATIONAL SOHOOL, 
SILCOATES HOUSE, wean WAKEFIELD. 


to 
. 25 : 
Tenable at the College. 


The Shaw Scholarship £30 per annum. 
The Mander £30 


ehe the Head Master, or to the Rev. Philip F. Rowe 
Midsummer), and one for three weeks (at Christmas). | apply to aster, or to ¢ v. Philip F. Rowe, 
Applications foc edmis'.ou to be seus to the igel. | MA Secretary, Tettenhall, near Wolverhatnpton. 

For Prospectuses, with a view of the School — MIDSUMMER TERM, from Max. | to Juty 31. 
— 2 fur-ue' information, apply to the Principal or : A large Swimming-bath is now provided on the college 
Secretary. premises, 


periods of vacation: one of six weeks (at 


' 


TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEECHES | 


1 


' 


(JOLLEGE HOUSE. SOUTHGATE, 
‘+ MIDDL N 


ESEX, N. 
(Seven miles from King’s Cross, London). 
Established 72 years. 
Conducted by Mr. W THOMSON, and Mr, J. R. 
THOMSON, B.A. 


— 40 Guineas per Annum, arcording to 
_ Prospectuses forwarded on application. 
_— ANY n 1 GOUDHURST, 


Principal—Rev. J. J. KENDON. 
The design of the Principal is to y educate his 
pupils and to carefully train them up in the love and service 
of Jesus. Terms, Twenty Guineas per annum. Prospectus 


on application. 


LACKPOOL. — MERCHANTS’ COLLEGE 
EXTENSION.—Names now entered for July 28. 
Full prospectus, address ISAAC G! REGORY, F.R.G.8. 


MIDLAND RAILWAY. 


HE NEW ROUTE between ENGLAND and 
SCOTLAND, vid SETTLE and CARLISLE 
IS NOW OPEN. 
Ex Trains, with Pullman Cars attached, run between 


press 
London (St. Pancras Station) and Edinburgh and Glasgow 
as under: 


DOWN TRAINS, 


London (St. Pancras Station) dep.... 
Edinburgh (Waverley Bridge) arr. 
Glasgow (St. Enoch Station) „ 
UP TRAINS, 
G * + Enoch Station) dep. ... 10.15 a.m. 
Edinburgh (Waverley Bridge) „ 10.30 „ 0. 
London (St. Pancras Station) arr. 9. 5 p.m. N : 

The Newspaper Express, leaving St. Pancras at 5.15 a.m., 
has been accelerated to arrive at Edinburgh at 4.30, and at 
Glasgow at 4.45 p.m. 

Private Carriages ani Horses are conveyed from London 

fast Train, leaving St. Pancras at 8 30 a. m., arriving at 

inbu at 9.5 and Glasgow at 9.49 pm.; also by Train 
leaving St. Pancras at 9.15 p.m., arriving at Edinburgh at 
7.35 and at Glasgow at 8 28 am. 

The Passenger Fares and Horse and Carriage Rates, 
between London and Stations in Scotland, have been con- 
— reduced by the opening of the Settle and Carlisle 

te. 


The 1 Express, ieaving St. Pancias at 9.15 p. tu., 
reaches GREENOCK in ample time to admit of Passengers 
joining the ION A Steamer for the Highlands of Scotland. 


JAMES ALLPORT, General-Manager. 
Derby, July lst, 1876. 


ANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


a by Royal Charter, 1847. 

DRAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns 
in South Australia. Bills negotiated and collected. Money 
received on deposit at s rates. Apply at the offices, 
54, Old Broad Street, E. C. 


WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


ONDON and SOUTHWARK FIRE and 
LIFE INSURANCE. Chairman, HENRY ASTE, 
Esq.—Chief Office, 73 and 74, King William-street, E.C. 


ONE MILLION STERLING 
Has been paid as 


COMPENSATION 
DEATH AND INJURIES 


Caused by 


ACCIDENTS of ALL KINDS, 
By the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
Hon. A. Kinnairp, M.P., Chairman. 
PAID UP CAPITAL and RESERVE FUND, £190,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME, £200,000. 
Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 


Apply to the Clerks af Stations, the Local 
nts, or 
6&4 CoRNnILL, and 10, Recunt-street, Lonpon. 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


— — — ee 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOOH TFS ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS. 


ZOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 


With Lmmediate Possession aud uo Rent to pay.—Apply at 
the Office of the Binkseckx Bui_pine Sociary, 0 and 
30, Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lave. 


HOW to PURCHASE a PLOT of LAND 
for FIVE SHILLINGS per MONTH, 
With Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardening 
urposes.—Apply at the Office of the Binkeeck FREEHOLD 
4 Socizrx, 29 and 30, Southamptou-buildings, Chan- 
cery- laue. 


HOW 


TO INVEST YOUR MONEY 
WITH SAFETY. 


Apply at the Office of the Birkskcx Bank, 29 and 30 
Southampton buildings, Chancery-lane All sums under £50 
repayable upon demand. 

Current Accounts opened, aud Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances. Cheque-books supplied. Eng- 
lish and Foreign Stocks aud Shares purchased and sold, and 
Advances made thereon, 

Office hours, from 10 to 4; except on Saturdays, when 
the Bank labs at 2 o'clock. On Mondays the Bauk is open 
until 9 o’c'oak in the Evening. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars may be had on application. 


\ FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


Published by W. R. Wiiicox, at No. 18, Bouverie Street, 
London; and Printed by R. K. Bier and Wine 
Office Court, Fleet 8t: ect, London.—Wednesday, 
1876. 
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